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DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


On Artillery . 


“The advent of this {proximity} fuze increased the ef.- 
fectiveness of artillery against personnel in the open by a 
large factor, perhaps as much as ten times...” 


On Air Power... 

“The high bomber has its difficulties when it comes to 
hitting land targets . . The days of mass bombing may be 
approaching their end. If so it is a good thing for the 
world.” 


On Developments for Defense i 


“It is extremely dangerous to “ military decision fully 
in the hands of brash amateurs .. . The military are subordi- 
nate to civilians .. . if the system was wrong, it was the duty 
of civilians to correct it... we have not yet fully corrected 
the fault.” 


On Men and Machines... 


“A machine can go where a man cannot. A machine does not have to come back. A ma- 
chine can be depended upon to respond to conditions by explicit actions in simple cases 
more reliably than a man would respond. A machine can even be supplied with a rudi- 
mentary memory and enabled to exercise judgment of a sort in simple cases. But a machine 
of reasonable complexity cannot be expected to exercise judgment under highly involved 
conditions or conditions other than those for which it was designed.” 


Modern Arms and Free Meni is the testimony of one of Amer- 
ica’s great scientists and one of her greatest men, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. and wartime head of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. (See also the review on page 23.) 

Dr. Bush discusses sanely and dispassionately such secret nightmares as the 
atomic bomb, bacteriological warfare and guided missiles, and relates them to 
the over-all national defense picture—to sea power, air power, and land power. 
He explains out of his wide knowledge and experience that even the atomic 
bomb is not the absolute weapon, that there are strong deterrents, technological 
as well as moral, to the use of agents of mass destruction. 

Here, too, are his views on the national military establishment—its strength 
and its weaknesses—especially valuable because he brings to the problem the 
viewpoint of a man who has been outside the military establishment yet has 
worked closely with it. 

But above all, Modern Arms and Free Men is a testament of faith—the faith 
of an able and enlightened man in the nation he has served unstintingly, in its 
democratic processes, and in the ability of its soldiers, its statesmen, and its 
scientists to build, however painfully, a free world. 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 
SABE S3.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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The pictorial story of Joint Task Force Seven 
at the Atomic Energy Proving Grounds on 
Eniwetok Atoll. 
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ST. VITH: 
Lion in the Way 


History of the 106th 
Infantry Division 


By Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


Now for the first time the 
complete story of St. Vith, the 
focal point of the Battle of the 
is told plainly and bluntly; the story of the 
106th Infantry Division—an outfit whose reputation 
was censured to death, whose fighting men held Von 
Rundstedt for three crucial days, while their flanking 
outfits melted like snow; a division which may have 
saved the whole European campaign. 


Bulge, 


Told by a competent and qualified military his- 
torian—based on two years of research—the History 
of the 106th Infantry Division is a vital link in the 
understanding of the European War. 


$5.00 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 


Comment and reflection on the Infantryman and his magazine 








; Here to Stay 
W: HOPE all Infantrymen saw the fine article by 


Beverly Smith in a recent Saturday Evening Post. 

What's Become of the Infantry?” was the title, and it was 
n accurate and readable piece on what Infantry is like today 

d why a lot of it will be needed in another war. 

Russia's cities and industries might be destroyed by bombs, 

s Mr. Smith. But with her enormous ground army she 

uld be likely to besiege much of Europe. And it is beyond 
belief that we would ever use atomic bombs on friendly 

rope. For we would kill a score or friends for every enemy. 

Mr. Smith's roundup on infantry and supporting weapons 

honest and careful reporting. He worked on the piece for 
veeks, visiting, among other places, Benning, Bragg, and the 
fices of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. 

lf we had the money, we'd give every Infantryman in the 
\my a hundred reprints of “What's Become of the Infan 

So he could pass them out to people who say (as the 
itself once did) that the Queen of Battles is dead. 

[hat would be 20 million copies or more. Hardly enough 

90 around. 

Seriously, if enough Infantrymen want copies (at cost) of 
What's Become of the Infantry?” we'll ask the Post about 
permission to make some reprints. The SEP has been in- 

iably friendly and helpful to your Journat for many 
ears, And it has printed more about the fighting ground 
troops of World War II than any other national magazine. 


The | fantry s 


Mobility of One Man 


E HAVEN'T had time yet to hear from our readers 

on Colonel S. L. A. Marshall's article in our last issue 
on the infantryman’s load. We'll give you the comment next 
time. 

We thought first of publishing this fine study as a bound 
book. But then we would have had to charge you at least 
$2.00 for it. 

We do plan to issue it soon, with additional material by 


Colone! Marshall on the ground army supply, in pamphlet 
torm 


Something Was Done About Infantry Morale 


as iE APPEARANCE of The American Soldier: Combat 
nd Its Aftermath, by Dr. Samuel Stouffer and his col- 
leagues, reminded us of the excitement that arose in 1943 
when Dr. Stouffer, then in the War Department, presented 
the results of one important survey of soldier opinion. Thou- 
sands of troops of different branches, including the Air Force, 
were asked whether they preferred the branch they belonged 
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Che Infantry stood at the bottom of the list. Only eleven 
per cent of the men then in our branch wanted to st: ay in it. 
he other combat branches stood next to the bottom in pref 
erence, but the Infantry percentage was much lower than: 
any other. 

General Marshall took this news most seriously. 
rected General McNair to do something fast. General 
McNair set up a “Special Information Section” in Ground 
Forces Headquarters. It should have been named “Special 
Infantry Section,” for its biggest task was to plug the Intantry 

make the country aware of it—and make the Infantry aware 
of itself. 

It did a first-rate job of this. And in our opinion it has 
never received due credit for it. Under several capable chiefs, 
the section hammered away until, by 1944, the word “Infan 
try” was appearing in the newspaper headlines about as 
often as the words “air force” and “bombing.” All over the 
country people began to say to each other, “It’s the Infantry 
that really has the dirty work. Those Infantrymen are cer 
tainly doing a job.” Two years before then the average 
American had felt insulted if his son was put in that 
cannon-fodder, nontechnical (and unsafe) branch—the In 
fantry. 

A big Infantry band, whose members had some 240 years 
of total combat service, toured the United States. A famous 
woman dress designer featured Infantry blue. The Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge began to appear on hundreds of thou 
sands of Infantry chests. 


He di 


Two or three things were disapproved. The special Infan 
try hat, for example, with some blue cloth in it. And the 
Infantry Medal, which The Journat thought was one of the 
best ideas of all. There was no limit on w ho could win it—a 
Quartermaster, say, or a member of the Finance Department. 
But it had to be earned by courageous action in an Infantry 
battalion combat area. The Bronze Star was adopted instead. 

Several well-known writers were assembled in the Special 
Infantry Section to help the Infantry gain recognition. 
Among these were Colonels James Warner Bellah and Ed 
ward Hope Coffey and Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, Jr. All 
hands did a most needed and successful job. All they had to 
do was tell the truth about the Infantry soldier and how he 
fought. 

In another war such an outfit should be set up immedi 
ately. And we nominate Mr. Beverly Smith of the Saturday 
Evening Post as a most able member of it. 


The Soldier and His Rifle 
E ARE INDEBTED to Colonel W. W. Warner, the 


commanding officer of the Rock Island Arsenal, for 
the following account of what an infantry soldier thought of 
his rifle. Colonel Warner tells us that the note was found in 


3 





1 box of miscellaneous material returned from overseas and 


opened at the Arsenal. The rifle in question was not in the 


even with its rifles and machine guns, could funne 
thousand bullets toward any plane that came flying 


box. We agree with Colonel Warner that the note is an elo yards above and along the troops, which was the w ay Ss r 
quent lesson in the value of preventive maintenance. [he Corps planned to let the enemy Infantry have it “ag 
note follows long gone days. It was almost a mathematical certalr 
Rifle No. Cundecipherabk a few of those bullets would hit the unarmored engi - 
5 Sept +> un; irmored pilot ot the best strafing planes of that | 
lo Whom It May Concern We read General Kenney’ s B- 36 testimony, look od 
It is with deep regret that I turn this rifle in. It has seen sion of tia lt 2 hat | fo “ 
action in France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. It has or some repetiti » Se eee tel 
been cared for. It was covered in the rain, kept free from mud with. But we found no hint of that at all. He stuck _ 
in foxholes and always kept clean. Many times | tore my the thought that the B-36 was a hot plane which 
clothing up to use for patches after fring. The mechanical zero could catch at night, and he differed with Genera] ist 


clicks of elevation for 200 yards and 
degrees tor windage. 


is undeciphe rable 
It is mechanically perfect. I trans 
terred from the Infantry after V-E Day and took it with me 


Now I'm transferring again but this time | can’t take it. | 


who thought nothing could catch it by day. 
We took that as a sign that General Kenney’s a] 


weigh the available facts has — ed in 20 years. 


ey — give my first check — my ee yp Pay record certainly shows that, too.) And we wouldn't che 
cap. Eee Wares Ue mee Cammet Os 7:7 - ang ypelikelpdvongts prised if today he worries hard sometimes as to whet ine 
tor it in the Infantry when it was my baby I expect you to 1, Cul 
case for it now that it is vour baby. Please do. case of war, there will be enough Infantry ready t dats 
Thank you. the Air Force to function. lou ¢a 
1/5 Milton Brynin sentime 
32719483 az int 
Hq. Btry., 55 AAA Brigade Write Us a Letter ser\ 
APO 403, U.S. Army , aeyes 
‘ ¥ i teal ~~ “of 
What a good tale a war-experienced novelist or short-story UR CORRESPONDENCE shows a heavy flow of let 7 | 
writer could make of former T/5 Brynin’s affection and re ters from lieutenant colonels and colonels. Phat bothers , 
spect for his rifle! We hope one of them does it. us a little. Not that we don't like to hear from thes: upper * 
echelons (even the generals). But why don’t the lieutenants eer 
' ; and captains write us more often? Is it because they are s mistak 
Future Usefulness Unquestioned ; , eq 
I l busy doing the Army’s work that they don’t have time to? sere 
F ANY INFANTRYMAN ever gets discouraged about Possibly, and for that we could forgive them—except to say s - 
the prestige of the Infantry these days, he should remem implies that the colonels and generals aren't busy. And we nen It 
ber one thing. The Joint Chiefs of Staff—Army, Navy, and don’t believe that. Not a bit. nen si 
\ir—are absolutely agreed that any possible war would | rifle 


require the use of large numbers of combat divisions. Our Own Quiz Show 
[here's nothing top secret about this. General Bradiey 


has said it publicly more than once. So when you hear any eae ma IT SEEMS to us that the staff of The 1304 
body talking in terms of winning a quick war with the atomic Journat gets all the hard questions while the ee. k — 
bomb, remind him quietly that in spite of all the B-36 head- who answer easy questions on the radio walk off with yachts wage. 
lines he may read, the heads of the Air Force and the Navy, fur coats and more money than a lieutenant general earns Not 0 
and the planners who help them, all know that the infantry in a lifetime. Po 
man is of the most vital importance in all plans for a possible Not long ago a former sergeant wrote us from his home oe 
war in Ohio, wanting to know why he had never received the mulita 
Silver Star he was awarded in 1944 in Italy. All he told u truck 
was the name of his former outfit and his serial number ’ 

took a number of phone calls, a wait of three days for the Van 
Pentagon to look up the answer, and a lot more hocus-pocus 

that we won't bore you with before we got the dope. Fact is N 
that the Department of the Army had written the sergeant 

at the best address they had. But the letter had been returned many 


Live and Learn 
ENERAL GEORGE C. KENNEY’s testimony on the 


B-36 took us back just 20 years. If he sent out 100 of 
the big ships on a night mission, he would, he said, expect 
the whole 100 to come back, barring engine trouble. 


['wenty years ago, when General Kenney was a captain, by the Post Office marked “Moved; left no forwarding . ar 
he was just as certain about something else—the devastating address.” has 
effect of low-flying attack planes on infantry. Their sudden That was a fairly simple request. Some day we'll tel! you on 
sweeping assault would be so terrible, he insisted, that infan about the questions we get that can’t be answered in spite of Brov 
try could never live through it. much hard work on our part and full cooperation on the part by-li 

As a visiting Air Corps lecturer he said this to the instruc- of the Department of the Army. And then there are the that 
tors at Benning. By the time he was through talking, he had trivial questions, the silly questions, and worst of all the artic 
as good as sworn that we might as well close up the Infantry malicious questions. All kinds come into the Infantry Asso help 
School and disband the whole branch. There would be no ciation mill. Stor 
need for Infantry when a new war came. The new powerful You've been reading about the five percenters in Wash ht 
attack planes would demolish us. If the fire power of the ington—the men who make a fat living getting answers out Bro 
plane didn’t do the job completely, the terror brought by air of Government departments. Before they let you retain them pers 
attack would utterly destroy the ground troops’ morale. you have to produce a fat Dun & Bradstreet rating. We d e 

The plane General Kenney was saying could do all this much the same kind of service for free— —providing the request Bro 
was a humdinger—the brand-new A-3. It had four .30-caliber is for legitimate information and not for profit on the part o! ae 


machine guns firing forward and it could fly 150 miles an the questioner. If you have to know what infantry 


hour. took part in the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900 (the 9th mt 
At that Benning lecture 20 years ago, a lieutenant instruc- and 14th Regiments). Or how many campaign st 
tor showed the visiting speaker that a regiment of infantry, 106th Infantry Division won in World War II (four 
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e first soldier to perform a deed that won the 
lonor (Colonel Bernard J. D. Irwin, an assistant 
)r how you can get all the dope about the Ar 
lry career ladder (Special Regulations 650-202-1, 

just ask the INFANTRY JourNAL. We don't 
answer every question put to us but we do the 
as long as the question is legitimate and for the 
service. But don’t ask us to get you a contract to 
my 300,000 doo-dads—or to get you promoted 


the Infantry 


\F CURIOSITY we looked to see what the title 

f the first article in the first (July 1904) issue of 

he INFANRY JouRNAL. It was a “Toast to the Infantry” given 
1903 banquet of the Society of the ere at Santi: 1gO 

at Detroit, by Brigadier General H. . Hawkins. 

be sure that General Hawkins rt ‘the proper 


thi abing through that first volume—surprisingly well 
eserved in board covers with Infantry blue cloth—we found 
rief editorial comment that would have been worth quot- 
» with Colonel Marshall’s exhaustive and realistic study of 
ysical fatigue in last month’s issue. The editorial writer 
n the 1904 Journat took the position that it was a serious 
take to overemphasize athletics in the Army to the point 
e the nonathletes are phy sically soft and untrained. 
The en he wrote: “A company is worth just the number of 
nen it can put on the firing line fit to fight—a thousand wise 
n sitting in council behind the brush unable to shoulder 
rifle and get into the heat of the day are worse than 
rthless.” 
[hat is as true today as it was in 1904 or, for that matter, 
304. Or any other date. When highly organized sports are 
veremphé sized in the Army (as has ‘happened i in some locali 
ties in times past) the training mission of the outfit suffers. 
Not only is it possible for the nonathletes to be forgotten and 
untrained, but the athletes can spend so much time per 
ting their special skill that they never learn their primary 
military skills, whether that of rifleman, machine gunner, 
truck driver or radar operator. 


Man-Wife Team 


]. ANTHONY, The Journav’s retentive indexer and 
N. cataloguer Che does a lot of other things, too, and 
many of you know him), assures us that this issue can boast 
f another “first.” It is the first time a man-and-wife by-line 
has appeared in the pages of this magazine. The by-line is 
that of Master Sergeant Frank L. and Mrs. Margaret A. 
Brown. But while the Browns are the first to have a dual 
by-line, we know that this isn’t the first time by any means 
that a wife has helped her soldier husband write a JourNAL 
ticle. Mostly it is a matter of encouragement and possibly 
help in straightening out perplexing difficulties in con 
struction and grammar. 

In the Browns’ case it was obviously more than that. Mrs. 
Brown is a former Army nurse and was able to add her 
personal knowledge to that of her husband's in preparing the 
piece. You'll know more about what kind of soldiers the 
Browns are after you read what they have to say about battle 
otation and leadership. 

But we must take exception to one thing the Browns wrote 
in th covering letter to the editor. 

“Neither of us,” the letter said, “lay any claim to an ability 
tow but we do have some opinions and we have tried to 
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express them in the enclosed paper.” Actually they did 
remarkably clear and terse job of expressing themselves. And 
their opinions, we are certain, are shared by many, many 
combat soldiers. 

[his type of thing—thoughtful comment on actual experi- 
ences—is what we had in mind several months ago when we 
asked for articles from the Army’s junior leaders. We hope 
we hear from the Browns again—and others like them in the 
Army. 


Overzealousness 


E USED rather heated words a few months ago in 
condemning an unnamed outfit that, so reports had it, 
forbade members of the unit to have books in their foot o1 
wall lockers, so that consequently men who were enrolled in 
USAFI courses had to hide their textbooks under their mat 
tresses. At the time we said that we had called the attention 
of officials in the Pentagon to the report. They were quite 
concerned and investigated immediately. They made 
interim report to the effect that no such order was in exist 
ence at the regiment or battalion headquarters of the unit in 
question and said they were pursuing the matter further 
Not long ago we heard from them again. 
the thing to the ground. 


They had run 
An order had been issued for 
bidding the cluttering up of foot and wall lockers with comic 
books. An overzealous noncom, unable to see any difference 
between comic books and textbooks, was forcing his section 
to hide their books. The matter was soon straightened out 

\ctually, anyone who knows the Army will not be sur 
prised at the final outcome. Almost every investigation of 
charges against the Army shows that the fault lies in misun 
derstanding or overzealousness. Both are impossible to eradi 
cate entirely. The only antidote is unceasing vigilance aimed 
at finding and stopping errors of judgment or understanding. 
And this requires an open mind, a willingness to investigate 
charges of wrongdoing. We know today’s Army leadership 
is quite capable of handling all such situations. We hope 
it always will be. 


Honor Roll 


T HAS BEEN almost impossible to revive The Journat’s 

Honor Roll with all its prewar punch and vigor but we 
are hoping to push it and get it rolling within the next year 
The Honor Roll, as all of our old member-subscribers know, 
was the list of units (Regulars, National Guard and ORC 
all of whose officers were members of the Infantry Associa 
tion. 

In prewar days units had a keen interest in the Honor 
Roll and none of them willingly dropped off it. After Pearl 
Harbor it got harder and harder to keep tabs on the Honor 
Roll outfits. And after the surrender in the Philippines we 
had a decision to make. The 31st Infantry, the 57th Infantry 

Philippine Scouts) and the General Service School, Philip 
pine Army, were members of the Honor Roll and had been 
on it several years. Should they be dropped, now that their 
living members were in Jap prison camps, and the units no 
longer actually existed? 

The decision was e: isily made; their names would stay on 
the Honor Roll. Later, as more and more units became in 
volved in combat, it became manifestly impossible to make 
per riodic checks to see that every officer was a member of the 
Infantry Association. And naturally the Association had no 
intention of dropping any unit under such conditions. Each 
vear we promoted the units to another star and waited for 
the war to be over. 





In 1945 and 1946 we hoped that the Honor Roll could be 
straightened out. But those were days of demobilization and 
turmoil. Changes were in the air, nothing was settled. All 
components of the Army were extremely unsettled. We don't 
need to remind you that these conditions kept on for the most 
part through 1948 and into 1949. 

But now we hope we can really get to work and rebuild 
the Honor Roll into a lively and vigorous list of INFANTRY 
JouRNAL supporters Actually many outfits have continued 
their one hundred per cent standing without urging from us. 

One that recently came to our attention is the 166th Regi 
mental Combat Team of the Ohio National Guard. It has 
had the honor of being a hundred per cent outfit for the 
past three years. We extend our congratulations to Colonel 
Loren G. Windom, the Commanding Officer of the Regi- 
ment and to Captain John K. McGowan, the Adjutant, who 
have supported this effort without any prodding or even any 
help from us. We apologize to the 166th for not having men 
tioned them in these columns earlier. And we extend an 
invitation to all hundred per cent outfits to let us know about 
it so we can make a proper record in The Journat pages. 


Food for | hought 


HE public relations director of a California products 

concern wrote us saying he understood we were going 
to give his product a boost in The Journat. It’s the first we 
had heard of it and it beats us why we should. Makes us 
wonder if someone in California is getting free chow by 
posing as our representative. 


New ROTC Weekly 
Hk FIRST COPY of The ROTC Journal, “The Na 


tional Military News Weekly,” has reached our desk. 
We have given it, naturally, the closest examination you can 
imagine, in the interests of Infantry ROTC outfits, and every 
other ROTC unit. It’s our job to say—in a frank and critical 
manner—with the intention of helping the prospective In 
fantryman—what goes on in this new ROTC paper. 

Without ado we'll begin with Topic A. You have to turn 
all the way to page 6 until you find a girl labelled “Cadet 
Cutie.” She is a cutie, all right; but not quite the equal of 
the Admiral of White Lake, “North Carolina Skippers, who 
leans her seagoing form against a mast on page 8. 

It seems to us th: it if The ROTC Journal needs the female 
form to attract readers they ought to be forthright about it 
and put it on page 1, instead of pages 6 and 8. 

So much for Topic A. The rest of The ROTC Journal 
seems to us a reasonably able job of summarizing the news 
about the nation’s forces which is of interest to the man on 
ROTC. But we have a general fault to find with quite a bit 
of it. Despite the fact that “ROTC” appears (without any 
attempt to distort) six times in the nine news stories on page 
| of the first issue, we think that nearly every story on that 
page could have been slanted better toward the ROTC 
student. 

We think this because the ROTC member is old enough 
mentally to appreciate an honest editorial effort to relate to 
himself personally, for ex ‘ample, to such a news story as that 
entitled “Department of Defense Supersedes N ME.” 


Why ‘Department of Defense’? 


HE Journat’s notion is that the name of the big outfit 
was changed without full consideration of what the 
effect would be on the ROTC student—among many others. 
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And we would ask, in general, how much thought 


iven 
to the tremendously defensive (as opposed to a, 























connotations of the word “Defense.” : rn 
Our own notion of Secretary of Defense Loui to 

and his thought on National Security is by no p - 

that sees him on the defensive. And if there has on 

lack of forthrightness in the titles of officials an then 








charged with the security of the United States of 
we would hope to see a compromise. 

With a “Secretary of Defense” heading a “Nat Mil 
tary Establishment” we had it. The man himself 
man with plenty of guts and assertiveness on 
needed military strength, could sound off in hi: 











































































































fy mp" 
forthright manner about the dangers of the world s::uation ured 
and still be “defending.” Defending the nation. De{endin f the 
the need for military strength. Defending the armed force net 
against pacifism, Communism, and every other “; that foot I 
makes for national weakness. He could stand b the posit 
public, as the President's expert and assistant, against the W 
utterly self- deceptive and the completely subversiv: aerst 
Certainly, in this fine sense, Secretary of Defense Loy: $ Wi 
Johnson— and Secretaries Symington, Matthews and Gray lish 1 
were Defenders—are Defenders—of the ae ysneay Way he 
And the National Military Establishment was, many I 
traditional words, the concept that Johnson, Sy lila Mat - th 
thews and Gray—and every man of the millions in uniform but 
and civilian clothes at their command, could “defend.” ind 
But when the thinking ROTC student—or the thinking aon 
infantryman or the thinking man in uniform of whatever tron 
service—sees that he is now a part of the “Department of inka 
Defense,” what is he likely to feel? In large part he is hard mak 
ened enough to American methods of politics, publicity and . 
advertising—and disgusted enough with them all—to think Tor 
“So I'm going to defend!” sucl 
Or, if he is old enough, and experienced enough in one gan 
or two World Wars, he thinks, “In the name of Jehovah and ‘SI 
the Continental Congress, why make it look as if we have » 
to think purely in terms of defense!” a 
ae a ’ wa! 
Che Semantics of ‘Defense 
E BEGAN this discussion with thought of the the 
ROTC student in mind, referring to a story on page a 
1 of The ROTC Journal, number one, volume one, and what ' 
the uniformed man in college would feel about such a piece ? 
(which, as printed, did not refer to him at all). And our 
point is simply that the words ‘ ‘Department of Defense” will 
not be helpful as a national designation, toward enlisting 
the understanding interest of the man in college to military 
training. And in like degree, it will not give inspiration t 
the older man in the uniform of any of the Armed Services 
of the Nation. 
We may have to “defend” like hell, in view of the recent 
news the President has issued about the atomic explosions in 
Russia. But if such a desperate day does come, may we neve! 
think in the narrow terms of “defense,” which “Department 
of Defense” seems to imply to the far too many Americans = 
who do still think purely in terms of “defense.” 
The Journat wishes, profoundly, that, if there had to be N 





it might 





a change from “National Military Establishment,” 
have been to some less nonoffensive title. 

The Nation, we believe—and certainly the millions in its 
Armed Services—would have felt the need for preparedness a 
great deal more if the change had been, say, to the “Depart 
ment of Military Readiness.” Or the ‘ ‘Department of National 
Protection.” Or (if something has to be defended) “The 
Department of World Peace.” 
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In Front of the Infantry 


Major Charles R. Cawthon 


\TRYMEN would never argue 
the theory that danger and ac 
ment in combat are best meas 
me’s closeness to the first scout 
ading rifle company in an ad- 
to the str: iggling line of dough- 
oles farthest forwaed i in a battle 


this standard accepted, it is un 
le lable why a unit in recounting 
s wartime exploits should seek to estab- 
lish its position as having been as near to 
the infantry as possible. 

[hese claims are quite complimentary 

the infantry and should be so accepted. 

t some service units have overdone it 
nd unblushingly advance the informa 

m that they sometimes “operated 

it of the infantry.” To the jaundiced 
intantry eye that seems to be trying to 
rake too much of a good thing. 

Even that excellent book, 48 Million 
Tons to Eisenhower, makes at least two 
ich unqualified references, once in re- 
gard to an ASF engineer and once about 
\SF Signal Corps linesmen. I daresay 
that few if any unit histories of service 
outhts published to date are without the 
modest tale of something done while 
waiting for the infantry to catch up. 

What can be considered as typical of 
the point I am belaboring is the follow 

¢ bucolic little incident recounted in 
48 Million Tons. It concerns Service 
Forces engineers: 

That work CASF engineers) was at 
times dramatic. When the 9th Infantry 
Division was pushing toward Cherbourg, 
its commanding general, arriving at a 
forward observation point, saw a sur- 
veyor setting up his transit 500 yards 
sic) in front of the leading infantry 
units. The general sent an aide to warn 
the engineer that the area had not been 
taken. The surveyor, a captain in a 
general service regiment, replied: “I 
know it, but the troops laying the line 
ire right on my tail and I can’t stop for 
Germans.” 


<< 





MajoR CHARLES R. CAWTHON, Infantry, 
served with the 2d Battalion, 116th In- 
tantry, 29th Division, from its induction 

) Federal service until October, 1944, 
n he was wounded. He rose from 
toon leader to company commander, 
talion executive officer and battalion 
mander. He is now on extended 
ve duty in the Sixth Army’s PIO. 
fore the war he was a new spaperman 
lennessee and Virginia. 
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Efforts of people to get in front of the Doughfoot in 


combat will always get his heartiest cooperation 





Now I certainly take no issue with the 

accuracy of this incident, and won't even 
say that the direct quote was one I doubt 

ever got quoted, for the engineer was 
undoubtedly a hearty soul. However, I 
am stuck with the opinion that condi 
tions must have been a trifle unusual, 
such as no German being in sight or 
shot of the good captain at the time. 
Otherwise, one will get you two, neither 
he nor the aide would have lived to tell 
the tale. 

I venture further to say that most wire 
laying, surveying and first echelon main 
tenance done in combat in front of the 
foot-soldier line must have been under 
the same set of special circumstances and 
proved nothing so much as the fact that 
there were no live, 
vicinity. 


mad Germans in the 


OWEVER, in examining the mote 
in the other fellow’s eye, | will 
forego opinion and confine myself to 
things seen of operations in front of the 
particularly small part of infantry front 
age in the ETO with which I was asso 
ciated and have personal knowledge. 
Without exception, such operations were 
undertaken in ignorance and came to 
grievous and violent end. 
~ First, though, it will clarify the whole 
subject to repeat here a basic maxim of 
war connected with the subject. I really 
can’t understand how this one got left 
out of Napoleon's principles, unless it 
was through a printer's error. Neverthe 


less, here it is as it has stood through the 
ages: 

Efforts of people to get in front of the 
Doughfoot in combat will always receive 
the heartiest cooperation from same. 

Che importance of this maxim to the 
Service Forces, and especially to staff 
officers who may be sent forward to a 
lower unit on liaison or reconnaissance, 
merits it at least one lecture at the Com 
mand and General Staff School. 

Like all principles of war, it is simple 
but its very simplicity apparently makes 
it difficult to grasp, for throughout the 
late conflict people continued surging 
merrily forward apparently under the 
impression that the foot soldier would 
stop them if they approached the front 
line. Such an assumption shows a grave 
misunderstanding of the mental proc 
esses of the Doughboy who believes that 
everyone has the same right to get shot 
at that he has, and that, 
deserve it even more. 


in fact, some 

Careless disregard of this fact of war is 
serious enough to make it mandatory that 
at least every higher 
headquarters to go forward to a regiment 
or battalion, first stand beside his jeep 
and with his driver repeat it word for 
word and in 


officer, leaving 


unison. The recitation 
should be accompanied by shudders and 
blanching of countenance. 


UT, back to firsthand observations. 
The results of operations in front of 
the 29th Division’s 2d Battalion, 116th 
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Infantry, of which I was a member, were 
vividly demonstrated during the early 
days of the Normandy fighting. This 
first lesson was presented by an ofhcer, 
identity unknown, who went jeeping 
with his driver past the battalion CP in 
the little village of St. Clair-sur-l'Elle 
toward a north-south crossroad leading 
to St. Lé 


dred yards farther on he began operating 


\ few seconds and a few hun 


in front of the last George Company line 
and received enough bullet holes in the 
jeep to prove that the first German out 
post had been waiting all day for some- 
thing to shoot at. The officer, I believe, 
was captured and the driver killed. 
Later | asked a rifleman along the 
road why he didn’t stop the jeep. I re- 
member him with the 
in the infantry—of 
a man who knows that anything that can 


looking at me 
expression—familiar 
happen to him will be an improvement 
over what is happening, and replying in 
effect: 

“Well, I'd been wondering all day if 
that Kraut was still up the road and | 
reckon it was just as good for that fellow 
to go up there and find out as for me to 
have to. 
that time become some 
what acquainted with war as it is fought 
by the man with a rifle, 
point of view. 


Having by 


I could see his 
At the same moment the 
maxim, to which | had not given much 
thought, dawned in cold light. 
I made a mental note to never again de 
pend upon the tender mercies of a foot 
soldier to keep me from wandering stu- 
pidly out ahead of him in order to con 
frm his hunch that someone was wait 
ing out there to shoot at him. 


a clear, 


[his mental note was reiterated nu- 
merous times in the days that followed 
by people who paid the terrible—and I 
am sure unwilling—price for being care 
less as to where they were in relation 
to the front-line infantryman. 

It was soon thereafter that it was borne 
in on me that it wasn’t only on our side 
that the foot soldier is the last to hinder 
a reconnaissance in ignorance. On the 
Martinville road to St. Lé6 on two sepa- 
rate occasions individual German motor- 
cyclists drove right through their own 
force into the 116th Infantry’s line with 
very violent results to themselves. Ap- 
parently the German infantry, which 
was having a very rough time of 
thought the “Dummkopf” from the rear 
should see the seamy side of the war. 

Again a few weeks later, the 2d Bat 
talion, having gained the top of Hill 
251, southeast of Vire, France, received 
with fire a handsome young German staff 
officer who, complete with motorcycle, 
sidecar, driver and orderly, drove right 
into the lines, apparently under the 


impression that things hadn't changed 
since his situation map was last posted. 
Che German infantry who had just left 
the hill by the same road must have seen 
him and could have stopped him. 

Clausewitz in his musings on war 
could well have declaimed: 

Wenn du dumm genug bist vor die 
infanterie zu laufen die werden dich 
auch laufen lassen!* 


O DO AWAY WITH the idea that 

I consider myself a paragon of bat- 
tle wisdom in this regard, it is necessary 
to recount that a few months later in 
Germany near the Dutch border | bliss- 
fully ignored all these object lessons 
while on a reconnaissance of a portion of 
a line which the 2d Battalion was pre 
paring to relieve. After hearing the 
situation at the battalion CP, I started 
forward with a runner to one of the 
company CPs. The trail leading down 
a slight draw to the company looked well 
defined and things were commendably 
quiet. There were no signs of life, but 
there seldom are in the forward elements 
of a depleted battalion, rifle, so my run 
ner and I didn’t pay the attention that 
the past six months of combat should 
have taught us. 

Che distance was just beginning to 
seem a little longer than that described at 
battalion, when we came in sight of a 
BAR man and his assistant sitting on the 
edge of their hole behind an earth bank 
through which cut the trail. Fifty yards 
to the left there were two riflemen eating 
K rations. The view to the right was 
blocked by a turn in the embankment. 

The BAR man was lanky and red 
whiskered and his assistant was short and 
dark. They eyed us with a sort of 
speculative and weary interest as we 
swung abreast of them and started 
through the cut. 

Something about the situation clicked 
and the maxim started flashing off and 
on in my mind. Stopping on the trail, 
I asked the BAR man how far it was to 
the front line. I could swear he had a 
look of disappointment under his whisk- 
ers when he answered in a good North 
Carolina drawl that “heah is the front 
line.” 

From a standing start and in much 
less time than it takes to tell it, I was oft 
the trail and behind the embankment, 
preceded only by the runner who had 
had equal experience and the advantage 
of being several years younger. 

From a prone position we leveled a 


*Roughly and freely translated into Clause- 
witzian prose it would read: “Even though war 
is simply a furtherance of political effort, anyone 
who gets in front of the infantry in combat is 
still pretty stupid and will deserve what he will 
without doubt get.’ 





look at the BAR pair that mu 


Have 
been a rare combination of hu: ang 
angry surprise and asked if the: hag 
been any shooting down that tra 

“Wal thar wuz a little burp oyp 
shootin’ coming through this m :nip’ 
but he sho must have gone away, «+ els 
is gittin’ some sleep,” red whisk: 1s 
plied thoughtfully. 

“Jeez, I guess that’s right,” short and 
dark agreed in an accent that could haye 


been nurtured only beside the sub\. ay. 

I was too much aware of the value th, 
infantry put to the war effort of 
back of his platoon CP to do an 
than tell this pair that we were happy «: 
have performed their reconnaissan © for 
them, and so saying we cautiously took 
our leave—back the way we had come 

So, there is no doubt in my mind a 
least that it is possible to get in front of 
the infantry, but it would certainly be ; 
drain on the funds of the National -. 
ice Life Insurance for many people 
do so. 


WOULDN'T for anything depre 
] cate the histories or the work of the 
Service Forces. Many of its jobs must 
have been arduous and exasperating as 
well as certainly necessary to victor 
Also, in view of the generosity of the 
infantry in allowing people to go ahead 
of them, ASF could undoubtedly be a 
dangerous calling. 

Say for instance if a person started out 
from Army headquarters supply in 
search of a liquor warehouse that was 
reported liberated and that had to be at 
once posted and removed so that it 
wouldn't distract the infantry from its 
job. Say then that the infantry was stil! 
some miles short of liberating that w - 
house, being held up by a “little small 
arms fire.” (AIl headquarters from regi 
ment and back usually played down 
resistance in a manner to indicate that 
small-arms fire wouldn’t hurt anybody 
and really should be “brushed aside.” 

Say further that said seeker after 
liquor, not having recited his maxim be 
fore leaving Army, grew careless and 
advanced in front of the infantry that 
very respectfully allowed him to do so 
Then, the seeker could bloody well be 
classified as being in a hell of a spot, 
which, if lived through, would certainly 
be worthy of note in his unit's history. 


OWEVER, I do believe that in all 

fairness to the principles of reason 

and accuracy, such an exploit should not 

be recounted as brave and bold, but 

should be dealt with factually, somewhat 
in this manner: 


One day after the breakthrough in 
Normandy, Army headquarters was in 
formed by natives of the location of 4 
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1 army liquor warehouse in the 
f La Petite-sur-la-‘Sewer. This 
nce caused intense excitement 
the officers’ mess and based on 
vious day’s advance of the front 
d G-2’s estimate of the situation. 
immediately decided that the 
use Was not “ours.” 
this decision was reached, I leu 
t Anse N. Pants, noting the fever: 
ym in the headquarters comman 
eye, and being in the process of 
1g for a captaincy, forthwith vol 
red to go forward and claim the 
yuse in the name of the Army 
commandant, nothing loath, 
Pants to get on with it, and Pants 
happily into a jeep alone and 


vithout more ado departed on his quest. 

st corps, division, and regiment he 
went chortling happily over the pros 
pects of a coup that he believed would 


hadow that of his hated rival, Lieu 
it Orney R. Dogrobber who had 
lay before gained favor by present 

ne the commandant with a German 
tic flare pistol. 

\fter regiment, there was little trafhc 

bother Pants and only a few dirty, 

carrying soldiers in the fields on 
ther side of the road. 

Pants gaily waved as he passed the 
ist of these soldiers who only stood and 
saped at him. He sped on a hundred 

rds farther and around a sharp curve, 
ran smack into the back end of a Volks 

cen, heavily camouflaged with 
ywanches of trees and parked near the 
ddle of the road. 

[he impact demolished the rear end 

gine of the Volkswagen and cata 
oulted Pants over the bordering hedge 
row right into an upended and empty 
cider barrel on the other side. 

The arc that Pants described in his 
ficht through the air just cleared the 
ne of converging fire of the machine 
pistols leveled from the opposite field 
yy three German soldiers. ‘Too, too late 
Pants realized that La Petite Point with 
ts warehouse was not yet liberated. 

The Germans, not catching sight of 
Pants’ disappearance into the cider bar 

ind observing that their Volkswagen 
was demolished, grabbed the battered 
mut still running jeep and high-tailed 
t to their next delaying position. 

Pants stayed in the cider barrel until 
he had heard American voices in the 
road for two days. He then climbed out 
ind reported back to Army headquarters 
where the commandant not only did not 

mote him but threatened to make 
him pay for the jeep, all of which greatly 

used Dogrobber, his rival. 


N! IW THAT, according to what we 


saw of the war, was the way such 
s generally happened. However, if 
ids still insist that they strung wires, 
led watches and ground valves 
times in front of the infantry” and 
the impression that was the way 
really liked it, why, then we will 
| them the professional courtesy 
i fellow teller of tales and believe 

But brother it’s hard to do, hard 
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One Combat Branch ? 


Why Not? 


Lieutenant Colonel Hugh M. Exton 


One combat branch would give us a fully trained corps 


of officers without eliminating needed specialization 


‘M SORRY, COLONEL, but we can 
l not send you to Japan as there are no 
vacancies for Cavalry held grade ofhcers 
this “Tm 


Colonel, but we cannot send you to Ger 


over there at time.” sorry, 
many because the quota of Infantry ofh 
cers for Germany is very limited; most 
Infantry officers must go to Japan.” 
[hese statements are similar to some 
actually made recently to Cavalry and 
Infantry held officers who are scheduled 
for overseas duty. Isn't it odd that most 
of the Infantry officers should be sent to 
Japan while Cavalry officers must go to 
Germany? Why should the branch of 
an ofhcer affect his assignment? If there 
are vacancies on the general staffs of a 
theater, army, or division, does the 
branch of an officer sent to fill one of 
these vacancies matter? A competent ol 
ficer can make a good G-3 regardless of 
whether he is an infantryman, an artil 
leryman, a cavalryman, or an engineer 


“Well, that’s all 


well and good when you are considering 


Someone will say, 
assignments to staffs. But how about the 
assignment of officers to Infantry units 
\rtillery battalions, Cavalry regiments? 
You can't assign an artilleryman to com 
mand an Infantry regiment or an infan 
tryman to command an Artillery battal 
ion.” 
My answer to that is, “Why not?” 


N THI 


assigned to different positions with 


Marine Corps, officers are 


out specihe adherence to previous arm 
afhliation. I know one Marine Corps 


oficer, a very fine one, who at various 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL HUGH M. EXTON, 
Field Artillery, now on duty with the 
Constabulary in Germany, wrote this 
article while stationed at the Command 
and General Staff College. During th 
war he served with the 2d Armored Di 
vision, on the General Staff, and as Aids 
to the Secretary of War. He is a 1935 
graduate of the Military Academy 








times has commanded a field artillery 
battalion, an antiaircraft artillery battal 
ion, an infantry battalion, and has been 
executive of an infantry regiment. With 


that sort of training a Marine (¢ orp oth 
cer soon becomes well qualified to com 


mand units composed of the several arm 


In the Army itself durine the war 
there were many occasions when artil 
leryvmen were placed in command of 


Infantry battalions ind re "mments wher 
cavalrymen commanded Infantry unit 
ind when infantrymen commanded Cay 
idea was to place the 
in the important 


alry units. The 
best officers available 
pots regardless of branch 


Consider the method of assignment of 


ofhcers to schools. For the selection of 
ofhcers to the higher schools such as the 
Command and General Staff Colleg 
and the Armed Forces Staff Colleg 
certain quotas are given to the variou 
arms and services. Certain age and efh 


ciency qualifications are requisites for 
attendance it these sx hools. Isn’t it po 
sible that at particular periods one branch 
may have more officers about to reach 
the top age limit than the others? Isn't 
it also possible that at a certain time on¢ 


branch may have more outstanding off 
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cers than the others? 


If either of these 
are possible, the quota SVS 
tem is obviously unfair. 


eventualities 


[ELD OFFICER assignments should 

be made regardless of branch. When 
major commands of the Army submit 
requisitions to the Department of the 
\rmy for ofhcers of field grade for posi 
tions with battalions or higher units or 
for duty with general staffs, such requisi 
tions should simply ask for so many 
Majors, lieutenant colonels, or colonels ot 


the combat arms. Then, these requisi 
tions should be filled from the roster of 
all field officers of the combat arms. 

\n examination of the branch afhlia 
tions of a hundred general oficers who 
commanded divisions in combat during 
World War II reveals that fifty-two had 
been infantrymen, twenty-nine had been 
held artillerymen, 


alrymen, 


sixteen had been cav 
and 
These 
division commanders were spread among 
Infantry, Armored, and 


two had been engineers, 
one had been a coast artilleryman. 


\irborne divi 
that, even 
though the combat elements of divisions 
are predominantly 


SIONS | hese show 


heures 
infantry, approxi 
mately half of the division commanders 
came from other than the 
Would not all of these com 
testify that they would have 
been better commanders if they had had 
an opportunity to serve with the different 
arms before 
If an ofhcer 
ettectively, 


branc hes 
Infantry 
manders 


becoming general ofhcers? 
is to command a division 
and education 
should be suthciently broad to give him 

cleat all the arms 
must command in a division. 
The best way to accomplish this is to 
have him serve with different arms as he 
progresses up the Army career ladder. 

By the an ofhcer has reached 
held grade and is eligible to command a 
battalion he has had many contacts with 
branches other than his own, either in 
units or in that time he 
a distinct understanding of 
the functioning of 


his training 


understanding of 
which he 


time 


Se hools. By 
should have 
branches as 
parts of the combined arms team. Hence, 
he should be qualified to assume com 
mand of or serve with units of the several 
arms without difhiculty. 
attending the 


these 


\n artilleryman, 
Artillery School, learns the 
employment of artillery by the way it is 
employed to support other units. Thus, 
he also learns the employment of these 
other units. The cavalryman who at 
tends the Armored School learns that in 
the combat operations of the armored di 
vision certain artillery support is re- 
he learns the employ 
armored artillery. 

Of course it may be said that an infan- 
tryman cannot know the specialized op- 


quired. Hence, 


ment of 
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eration of an artillery fire direction center 
or that an artilleryman cannot know the 
delicate details of the employment of the 
Infantry platoon. That is true. 

In the lower echelons of every unit 
there are some degrees of specialization 
required. For example, the fring duties 
of the Field Artillery battery executive 
require some speci: alized know ledge. The 
proper handling of Armored Cavalry 
tank and Infantry platoons requires de- 
tailed training. 
communications 


Field artillery observers, 

officers, and mainte 
nance ofhcers are all specialists of vary 
ing degrees. However, in order to be able 
to assume command battalion or 
higher unit an officer does not have to be 
such a specialist. Within a short time 
he will learn those details necessary to 
the proper exercise of command. For a 
commander to be too much of a specialist 
may result in his losing sight of the over- 
all problems. The battalion commander 
must know how to employ his unit as a 
whole, what the capabilities and limita 
tions of the unit and its equipment are, 
and how to operate with units of the 
other arms. He does not have to know 
the detailed duties of the 
cannoneer in an 


number 4 
artillery section; he 
doesn't have to be able to repair the 
receiver on an SCR 536 radio although 
he must know the capabilities of radio 
communication; doesn't have to be 
able to field strip a machine gun al 
though he must learn the effectiveness 
of machine-gun fire; he doesn’t have to 
direct personally the operations of a tank 
platoon. He has junior commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers whose very 
jobs are to take care of those details. 


ESPITE all the words which have 
been said against it, there still 
exists branch pride, prejudice or jealousy 
whatever you choose to call it. Branch 
or unit pride has many fine features. 
Competition is the source of many im- 
provements in methods of accomplishing 
various goals. But branch prejudice or 
jealousy is less laudable. And branch 
competition should not affect either the 
development of equipment or the pro- 
curement or assignment of officers. 
herefore, why not pool the separate 
branch prides into one combat arm 
pride? 

In the December, 1948, issue of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, Lieutenant Colonel 
Donovan Yeuell, Jr. proposed in his ar- 
ticle, “An Army That Can Fight,” the 
organization of an Army Combat Corps 
consisting of the members and units of 
the Infantry, the Field and Coast artil- 
leries, the Armored Cavalry, and all! 
logistical and administrative troops es- 
sential to their immediate support. This 





is a very goed idea. However, ¢ 
go a step farther and commi 
othcers who would today be 
men, artillerymen, and cavalr 
oficers of a Combat Corps? | 
consideration of the problem lea 
very conclusion? 

The idea of one combat arn 
fine but how is it to be imple 
How will junior officers get the 
ized training they must have and ho 
will field and senior ofhicers get the broa 
knowledge they must have to be 
ful? 

Shortly after VJ-day, there we: 
indications that 
might be abolished and that office 
thenceforth would be commission 
the U.S. Army and not in the vario. 
branches. This plan is still just a plan 
far as most of us know. 


und 


t 
\ 


HAT 
within this Combat Cor, 
Should not officers commissioned in th 
Combat Corps be those who would hay: 
gone into the arms which do most of th: 
actual fighting?—the Infantry, Arrtiller 
and Asmosed, Cavalry. These are t! 
branches which are primarily concerne: 
with fighting. Officers who are to sp 
cialize in technical, administrative 
professional fields should be commis 
sioned in the Corps of Engineers, Qua 
termaster Corps, Medical Corps, Signa 
Corps, and so on, just as they are no 
Some will say that the Engineers an 
the Chemical Corps do some fighting 
and should be included in the (¢ Combat 
Corps. It is true that these branches ar 
often involved in combat. Howeve 
combat is not their primary mission. Th: 
Engineers have as a primary role the sup 
port of combat forces by construction 
bridging operations, 
roads, water supply, and similar acti 
ties. The Chemical Corps is primarily 
charged with the development of chem: 
cal and biological weapons and protectiv« 
measures. In both cases, 


should include the logistical and admin 


istrative support of the combat units, it is 


feasible that officers of 


these other 


branches serving in combat units could 


be detailed in the Combat Corps, in the 


same way as officers are detailed in the 


Inspector General's Department and in 


the General Staff Corps. 

At what point in an officer's caret 
should he be commissioned in the Com 
bat Corps? Why not the minute he orad 
uates from West Point, college ROTC 
or Officers’ Candidate School? Then he 
can be assigned for duty to the Infantry 
Artillery, or Armored Cavalry. 


INFANTRY JOURNA! 


the combat branche: 


arms would be included 


maintenance 0! 


officers must 
receive very specialized education and 
training. If the proposed Combat Corps 








in otheer is promoted to major, 

| serve with the arm to which 

ened. Thus, he will get the 

specialization in the lower 

Vhen an ofhcer is promoted to 

grades, all special duties con 

ith his previous branch assign 

uld cease. His name should be 

ith those of all the other majors 

mmbat Corps. From then on he 

x considered tor assignment to 

h units or staffs or for school de 

ng with all the majors in the 
Corps. 

administration of this plan the 

: Artillery, and Cavalry sections 

, the Career Management Branch, Per 

ne! and Administrative Division, De 

tment of the Army General Staff, 

continue to handle the assign 

”. of ofhcers below the grade of 

ior. In addition, there would be estab 

shed a new section to direct the assign 

ments of all field officers of the Combat 

Corps regardless of their previous arm 


experience. 


HE POINT might be raised that 
there are many more combat arm 
ld officers than there are field officer 
aces with troop units and that there 
re it would be impossible for every field 
fheer to serve a tour with a troop unit 
luring the ten to twelve years between 
s promotion to major and his eligibility 

. promotion to general. 
[here are approximately 5,000 per 
nanent regular feld officers in the four 
mbat arms with which we are con 
Infantry, Field Artillery, Cay 
, and Coast Artillery) and there are 


roughly 1,500 field officer positions w ith 


erned 


troop units such as battalions and regi 
mental, group, and brigade headquar 
ters. In other words, there are less than 
ne-third as many with 


y spaces 
units as there are field officers. 


troop 
Con 
sidering also the requirements for in 
structors at service schools and with ci 
vilian components and for officers with 
the General Staff and on missions, it is 
quite possible that during the twelve 
vears in question every field officer may 
be able to serve with troops. Even 
those who do may only have one tour 
a troop unit. However, let us as 
that an officer is assigned to duty 

1 combat division. Most of the bat 

ns and regiments are in divisions. 

d he not serve one year with an 

try battalion, one year with a Field 

lery battalion, and a half year or 
with an Armored Cavalry tank bat 

n? Thus, within one duty tour he 

! receive training with three dif 
type units. Even if he served a 
d with the division staff, he could 
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True Organization 


The subordinates of these staff 
corps and departments are selected 
cal chosen from the army itself, or 
fresh from West Point, and too com 
monly construe themselves into the 
élite, as made of better clay than the 
common soldier. Thus they separate 
themselves more and more from their 
comrades of the line, and in process 
of time realize the condition of that 
old officer of artillery who thought 
the army would be a delightful place 
for a gentleman if it were not for the 
d----d soldier; or, better still, the con 
clusion of the young lord in “Henry 
IV,” who told Harry Percy (Het 
spur) that but for these vile guns he 
would himself have been a soldier. 
This is all wrong; utterly at variance 
with our democratic form of govern 
ment and of universal experience; 
and now that the French, from whom 
we had copied the system, have ut 
terly “proscribed” it, | hope that ou: 
Congress will follow suit. . . . I assert 
that, from the formation of our Gov 
ernment to the present day, the Regu 
lar Army has set the highest example 
of obedience to law and authority; 
but, for the very reason that our army 
is comparatively so very small, I hold 
that it should be the best possible, 
organized and governed on true mili 
tary principles, and that in time of 
peace we should preserve the “habits 
and usages of war,” so that, when 
war does come, we may not again be 
compelled to suffer the disgrace, con 
fusion, and disorder of 1861.—GeEn 
ERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHER 
MAN IN HIs MEmMolIRs. 











still have duty with two different type 
units. Under such a plan, in one duty 
tour he would get experience with sev 
eral arms with very little if any additional 
administrative difhiculties for the Career 
Management Branch and no increased 
travel costs to the government. It is prob 
able that, initially, some division com 
manders would object to this rotation of 
ofhcers within their commands. 
ever, during peacetime, every com 
mander must realize that unit efliciency 
must be subordinated to the training of 
ofhicers. 


How 


Another argument which might be 
presented is that the equal consideration 
of all combat arm officers cannot work 
because there are so many more Infantry 
officers than officers in. the 
other combat arms. Actually, the dis 
parity in strength is not as great as might 
be imagined. The permanent regular 
field officers in the four combat arms are 
about in the proportion of four infantry 
men to two field artillerymen to one 
cavalryman to one coast artilleryman. 


there are 


Such a difference in strength is certainly 


not so large as to prevent infantrymen 


from having the opportunity of serving 
with a least two of the other arms under 
the system of rotation within a tour 


previously described. 


. CANNOT be expected that ever) 

combat arm field ofhcer can have the 
opportunity of serving with all of the 
combat arms. It must not even be ex 
pected that every combat arm field ofh 
cer may have the opportunity of serving 
with a troop unit. However, this service 
with troops should be regarded as train 
ing for high command similar to that 
Only 


fifty per cent of all Army ofhcers can 


received in the service schools 


attend the Command and General Staft 
College. A much lower percentage at 
tend the Armed Forces Staff College and 
the National War College. Selection tor 
attendance at these schools is based on 
past records and potential ability for 
high command. Selection for duty with 
troop units should be on the same basis 

The result of the establishment of a 
Combat Corps should be that when 
fficers with the potential ability for high 
command reach the age and rank for pro 
motion to general they would be more 
qualified for a general's command than 
flicers have been heretofore. If, during 
his service in field grade, an ofhcer can 
serve with infantry, artillery, and cavalry 
units, is there any question but that he 
will be better prepared to command a 
division than an officer who has served 
with only one type unit: I don’t think 
the question can be raised. 

In the Army there are many fine ofh 
cers who served as battalion and rey! 
mental commanders and as staff ofhicers 
during the past war. They form the 
source of our division commanders for 
the next ten to fifteen years. Through 
battle experience they learned a great 
deal about the general employment ot 
units of arms other than their own. How 
ever, that is not enough. They must in 
tensify their preparation tor high com 
mand. 

HE combat arms should be abol 

ished as separate branches today. All 
officers who are permanent majors 01 
higher of the combat arms should be 
placed on one Combat Corps roster for 
assignment purposes. The cadets gradu 
ating from West Point and other new 
into 


officers who ordinarily would 


VQ) 
the combat arms should be commissioned 
in the Combat Corps. With these meas 
ures only will we be assured ot a con 
tinued supply of officers who can be the 
outstanding commanders in the next 
war; a war of increased tempo, of mor 
technical weapons, and of vastly greater 


ke ISTIC al pre »blems. 
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Colonel Slinger 


Razzle Dazzle Sizzle Biff 


The officers always saluted first—by the numbers 


HE story I'm going to tell you has 
done me so much good sO many 
times that | want to tell it even though it 


It is factual. | 
the type whose imagi 


may tread on a tew toes 
insist that | im not 
[he reason 


natior TOW with the years 


why this story has he lped me so much is 
that ! could always get a laugh out of it, 
no matter hoy were when | 


rec illed il 


when a fairly high-ranking group trom 


bad things 
It happened during the war 
Headquarter \rmy Ground Forces in 
pected a new division which had re 
ceived its cadre of ofhcers and enlisted 
men but no hile: 

We stepped out of our plane expect 
ing to be met by some of our old ac 
quaintances in the usual informal and 
cordial manner, but no one came up. We 
noticed a group drawn up in two ranks 
on one edge of the field with some ve 
hicles, so we went over that way. On 
Senior 
3o all of us stopped except the 
Cnio!r who 


our ipproach someone barked 


i 
Othcer 


on forward. He was 


went 
general who the n directed him 


to bi nv up hi 


met by 1 
own group and present it. 
This was done with due form and cere 


mony ill strictly at attention and then 


we were dit ret into two 2'2-ton 
true k 
\s we drove off we looked around and 


aw that we were being convoyed by two 


irmored cat \nd what was more, the 
men were standing by their machine 
yun und the vuns were loaded l he 
nearest enemy was a good many thou 
ind miles iway 

We also noticed that all the men were 
bare from the waist up which I late: 
found was according to an order that no 
one could wear a shirt or an undershirt. 


Later | i ked the (,-3 how recruits could 
be ‘ xpected to recognize N¢ Os with ho 


sleeves for chevrons 


Suppose some 
recruit pops a sergeant in the nose,” | 
said. “How could you discipline him 
when he couldn't tell he was hitting a 
sergeant [he answer came without a 
moment s “Well, | don't 
but they'll know the 
officers all right. In this division the 
ofheers always salute first.” 


hesitation 


know about that 


Fast driving brought us to a small hall 
where the rest of the senior ofhcers of 


the division were solemnly seated at at 
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tention. We were seated facing them 

many of them were old friends, mind 
you—also at attention. There we sat star 
ing straight ahead only a few feet apart, 
each doing his best not to look into the 
others eyes Or show any recognition. Lhe 
general mounted a table and made us 
a snappy talk, calling upon our senior to 
reply. Our colonel did his best to reply 
in kind, but it was not too good. [he 
general then outlined a full program for 
the afternoon and evening—we were 
leaving early the next morning. Actu 
ally, each of us had people and things we 
wanted to check on, but I was the only 
think, who shook loose for a 
l simply had to talk to the post 
commander who was not 


one, ] 
while 


a member of 
the div sion group 


FINISHED my business and re 
] turned in time to witness two of the 
afternoon's demonstrations. The first was 
the “grooming” of trucks, carried out un 
der the solemn supervision of a brigadiet 
general. a truck and three 
men, one of whom stood in front of it 


if 


| here was 


and one opposite each front fender—at 
attention, of course. 
By the 


[Che command was 
numbers, GROOM TRUCK’ 
\t the command of execution the center 
man picked up a bucket and dashed for 
ward to a hydrant where he filled it. 
He then ran back and placed the bucket 
on the ground. At the command “Two.” 
flankers dashed arouna, 
soused his rag in the bucket, ran back 
ind scrubbed furiously on his assigned 
fender. At the command “Three,” he 
ran to the rear 


each of the 


fender, and so on, 
until the truck was washed—pardon me, 
eroomed—after a fashion. 

We asked ourselves later why a man 
did not wash around the end of the ex 
haust pipe. Any good cavalryman would 
have done as much for his horse when 
grooming. 

Next we went to see a young officer 
and a group of men he was instructing 
in camouflage. As he saw us coming he 
started talking and as we came up he 
was explaining how there were no 
straight lines in nature. He didn’t look 
up, of course; for if he had he would 
have seen a rim of rock right in front of 
him as straight as any stonemason could 


have laid it. In a few minutes hy 
up to his real carefully prepared 
“Can any of you guess what th 
asked, pointing to a huge pili 
cardboard boxes. Of course 
could, so he proudly set his 
work pulling it down and they 
covered a pyramidal tent. No « 
have entered the tent while it 
ered with the boxes. But if 
wanted to make a pyramidal te: 
trash pile, | now knew how. 
The afternoon work once « 
were told that in the evening w 
see a really good show—a battal 
ouac par excellence. So abo 
o'clock we loaded into our 2%-ton 
and set off. Ten miles of poor r 
we stopped by a barbed-wire fence. T) 
truck lights were turned off, and in th 
quiet and dark, all we could tell was tha: 
fields stretched away to either side of th 
road. Our staff officer guides confern 
at length and whistled and walked y 
and down, but nothing happened. Fina 
ly one of them climbed the fence an 
disappeared. After ten minutes hy 
turned with an ofhcer who he said h 
been asleep under a tree. This office 
explained that the battalion was in b 
ouac in a group of trees which we cou 
not see because it was too dark. The: 
the staff officer asked us if we had an 
We had none. The truck 
turned around and we bounced back : 
camp. 


questions. 


EXT MORNING we had brea! 

fast in a large building wher 
the officers ate. We ate at a table apart 
from the others and after finishing we s 
awhile as no one else got up. But we ha 
to get going to catch our plane so we ros 
and started out. As we did so a staff off 
cer came running out into the cent 
the floor and yelled, “Are you with mé 
Somewhat startled, we stopped. The off 
cer continued to yell: “All together: 
my command, division slogan, COM 
MAND"—whereupon all officers leap: 
to their feet and yelled, “Razzle dazz 
sizzle biff, we're the boys of the Sixt 
fifth.” C1 have substituted different w 
for obvious reasons. It was not the Sixt 
fifth.) 1 still remember the expressior 
on the faces of several of my friends wh 
were getting along in years, as 
screamed out this slogan under the 
watchful eye of their commanding ¢' 
eral. 

We left after that. My own bi 

and report had to do with the cai 
self, so 1 don’t know what kind ol 
report was made on the various demor 
strations. But as I said before, it cid me 
more good personally than any ot 
spection I ever made. 
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Let’s Go Out and Look 


Colonel Henry C. 


G-3 glanced over the latest 
1y directive. Captain Planner 
ljusting the fact that some com 
mmander had scheduled Tank 
in the mess hall. 
is enjoying his regular morning 
the stapler and the WAC was 
the finishing touches on her up 
Then in walked the Old Man, 

oked around briefly and _ said, 
»0 out and look at some training!” 


The senior 


two hours they saw several units: 
company in unit training—fairly 
machine-gun firing—the 
ficer had forgotten the pasters; a 


some 


ion on the range with only half its 

chts blackened; and some other outfits. 

\s he dropped the G-3 at his office, the 

Old Man said: “Better keep the heat on 
those battalion commanders.” 

Thousands of others have thus gone 

it to look. But like these two, all they 

lid was look. They didn’t supervise the 


raining. 


RAINING is the end result of Army 
letters of instruction, program after 
oram, staff studies, officer schools, 
ncommissioned ofhcer schools, “mid 
ght oil” by company olhcers, troop 
wols, and so on. It deserves sound, 
vell planned supervision. Supervision 
f training has been well defined. It is 


th 


ie planned observation of training 
nethods to determine that all training 
nforms to the various directives, pro 
rams, and schedules, and is conducted 
ilong approved lines so as to produce the 
lesired standard of efficiency.” But all 
hat training often gets is a look. 
Division, regimental and _ battalion 
mmanders are the commanders associ 
ited with planning as well as super 


on. Higher commanders are con 
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Too many commanding officers just look at training 


when they should plan and supervise as well as look 


Unless he gets out and supervises training how can a commander know whether 


or not his instructors know their subject and teach it in the right way 


cerned with the planning and with the 
testing of subordinate units by command 
inspections, field exercises and maneu 
vers. 

When he gets the training directive 
the division commander carefully pr 
pares an Estimate on The Training 
Situation and Training Program. The 
G-3 and his assistants do the work on 
it, but the division commander should 
know every line of the program, and 
know whether his command can absorb 
training fast enough to accomplish the 
training mission. 

[his last should be uppermost in his 
mind. Nothing discourages lower com 
manders more than a program that ob 
viously cannot be accomplished. But 
often a commander will require the im 
pos:ible because he has ideas of his own 
and doesn't go into the estimate of the 
training situation to see just how mucl 
can be done. An impossible training 
program causes a serious loss of conf 


1 
dence in any commander The con 


fidence of juniors—company ofhcers in 


should never be thus jeopard 


particular 
ized They know the train ng 
+} 


1 } P 
their men etter in ny 


( ipacily 
division 
ymmandet 

\\ nen the final scn dul S have beer 
| the division commande! 
I 

} } . hle 1 t ‘ h y lf \ 
niet probiem is tO pry limseir away 
from boards of review, OCS candidat 
promotion boards, visiting firemen, 


other administrativs obstac 


“You « int 


iway, you Cant 


every 
sings the old chant, 
you can't get 
\ good commander spen 
least half his time supervising h 


a 
today 


ing. 
1 index of 


to di 


Lis pre Cnce 1S 


i powerlu 
his interest. He gets the chanc 


play his leade rship and impr 


his pel 


" ] ] 
sonality upon his command And only 


} 


yy constant supervision and inspection 


I 
can he kn W the probl m ind the train 


Regardless of how skill 
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ng situation 





TRAINING 


INSTRUCTOR. NAME 


suBJECT 
UNIT 


|. PRESENTATION 


c TIO 
ye MONSTRA )N 


p. TRAIN NG AID 


PEARAN 


2. INSTRUCTOR 


STUDENT - 


1. Cl ASS ATT 


pe &V 


COMMENTS - ('No“ 






how 
thoroughly certain phases may be cen 
tralized or decentralized he 


fully his training may be organized 


cannot tor 
one instant shift the responsibility to his 
staff 

\ good commander constantly thinks 
“What can I do to help: How 


help my ofhcers 


can | 


OME COMMANDERS delegate to« 
much to staft 
Staff ofhcers are only important as assist 


supervision othceers. 
ants to the commanders. Staff officers do 
the foot work; commanders do the leg 
work! 

[he training staff can be used effec 
tively in any of the following ways: 

Checking schedules for accuracy and 
completeness, and seeing that they are 
properly prepared, 
posted. 


distributed, and 


Analyzing progress charts to deter 
mine their accuracy by comparison with 
morning reports, sick reports, and duty 
rosters. Was the soldier actually there; 
or was his platoon there? 
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INSPECTION FORM 


/TUDE AND INTEREST 


(SEE REVERSE 


oF 


IDENCE Y 














TIME ¢ DATE 


LOCATION 





iad 
F CLASS OR GROU } 


pRE - PLANNING } 


NSPECTING 





SIDE FOR REMARKS } 


Making held and technical manuals 
available in sufficient numbers. 

Seeing that files of all directives, train 
ing memos, and circulars are complete. 
subordinate commanders 
plan their training effectively. 

Helping directly in the supervision of 
training. 

How often do we find the staff officer 
who inquires diligently into any of those 
phases? When he finds that manuals 
are short, does he take aggressive action 
to get them? Not just by simply request 
ing them from higher headquarters, but 
by getting them and seeing that they are 
delivered to the unit. 

Helpfulness to subordinate command- 
ers builds respect and confidence for the 
staff. The staff officer must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the techniques and 
subjects to be covered so that he can 
offer sound criticism and suggestion. He 
should actually be a walking encyclo- 
pedia of training information, all of it 
indexed and cross-indexed in his mind in 
orderly fashion. 


Helping 





ET US LOOK at some funda 

required of a commander ¢ 
vise training effectively. The f 
panies of an infantry battalion 
cover the following in a period 
hours: 
Range firing—Rifle M-1 ... 
Rifle platoon in the defense 
Range firing, MG. .30 Cal. 
Crew drill, 81mm. mortar . 
Map reading ... BA . 
Field sanitation & hygiene . 
Nomenclature & Functioning 

Cal. 50 MGHB ...... 
Shelter-tent pitching & 

field inspection 

[o supervise the training for tha: d 
to “determine that the training ji 
ducted along approved iines to produce 
the desired standards of efficiency.” ¢} 
commander must review eight wi 
different subjects. Each instructing off 
cer will, we can assume, be well] pre 
pared, with his lesson plan, training 
aids, assistant instructors, and al] x 
quired equipment. He feels all set for 
session of sound training 
still exist in the Army) and above all, hy 
is enthusiastic about his subject. Ow 


such ofhcers 


commander, then, goes out to supervis 
eight subjects all being taught by ex 
perts. 

What must he do to prepare himself 
to give sound supervision and brief sen 
sible critiques; to point out errors and 
He must at least r 
view the latest directives, note strong 
and weak points to look for. He must 
know the eight subjects as well as an 
single instructor knows his own subject 
Otherwise, he can only “go out and hay 
a look”—give his training a cursory “onc 
OV er.” 

In addition he should know the trair 
ing schedules in detail, as to subject 
area, and name of the officer in charge of 
instruction, the aids required, etc. Was 
it Lieutenant Browne who was in chare 
of the 75mm. recoilless rifle training or 
was it Smith? Was Smith suddenly 
called away and Browne thrown into th 
breach on ten minutes notice? Is that 
why he stumbled so; or was it plain lack 
of preparation? Is this the area; I thought 
it was along Sugar Creek? Unless he 
knows all these things, the commande: 
is not supervising his outfit’s training 
He might as well go bird shooting 

Every step of inspection and supet 
vision requires the same degree of prepa 
ration as the actual training instruction 
itself. You have to plan—not just go out 
and look! You can’t fool the American 
soldier—or your officers either. | hey 
know whether you know. You go up 0! 
down in their estimation as soon as you 
open your mouth. If you don’t know 
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make corrections? 













iat 


keep still and preserve some de 
elf-respect! 
\. schedule for training inspections 
Too often everyone 
e Old Man always goes to the 
(0900 or spends his mornings in 
_ but is sure to be outside from 
() hours. 
Vl your inspections at different 
‘ever follow a set pattern. Check 
) unit for twenty or twenty-five 
- then catch the range and then 
to the same unit. Get your ofh 
ustomed to your showing up any 
| any area. 


r mistake. 


foo many commanders spend but a 
nutes with a unit. Plan to see all 
units in all phases of all training and 
stay with each unit for a long enough 
tal time to really determine the impact 
n the troops. You can get a superficial 
impression in a few minutes—and later 
criticize the instructor for lack of train 
iids which were actually ready but 
not used until after you left. Stay for 
full pe riods. This is espe cially necessary 
n judging new ofhcers. 
\ good inspection form is also highly 
for it is in itself a constant 
The form reproduced on page 


desirable 
reminder. 
14 has been used in two major com- 
mands with considerable success. In a di 

ion, commanders down to battalion 
should use it—and in triplicate; one copy 

the supervising officer, one for the 
commander and permanent G-3 section 
hle, and a checked copy for the instructor 
himself. In a school, all officers supervis 
ng training should use such a form. 

In a large school with six major de- 
partments, inspections varied from five 
in one department to thirty in another 
in a given four-week period. A careful 
study of these reports brought out many 
lacks in supervision. When one depart- 
ment head said, “I know my 
very well—they are all good,” 
proved him wrong. 
be improved. 


ofhcers 
the forms 
Training can always 
A competent officer wants 
his work supervised and is quick to ap- 
preciate sound criticism. Failure to su- 
pervise properly is bound to bring a 
deterioration in performance and make 
instructors feel that they 


low ke d.” 


OW LET US go out to a training 
N= for actual supervision. Assume 
that the commander is prepared and is 
visiting Smith’s company in the correct 
1. In the first place, Smith does not 
rrupt his training when the inspect- 

{heer appears—yet so many do that 
thing—and so many senior officers 
tire it. I have seen the requirement 
tanding orders! You are out to see the 
ning, so why shouldn't it continue? 


are being over 


\ 
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For another thing, don’t drive up to 
the unit in your staff car in a cloud of 
dust. Drive up slowly and get out at 
least fifty yards away in order to ap 
proach the unit without attr acting spe 
cial attention from the men. The in 
structor may well see you but preferably 
not the men, although they may re alize 
you are there when Smith’ s face reddens 
slightly or he stands a little more erect 

takes his hand out of his pocket and 
stops leaning on the pointer. But this 
simple and sensible method of physical 
approach is constantly violated. 

Now you are there, what do you look 
for? You seek answers to these questions 

Is the training the same as that sched 
uled for this particular period? And is 
the instructor dealing with the subject? 

Is his presentation logical in sequence? 

Does the instructor talk too fast or 
ramble? 

Are his explanations so long that he 
is lecturing? And is practical work 
evidence? 

Does the instructor have the essential 
training aids at hand, or is he relying 
entirely on word pictures? 

Is he using brief notes the better to 
follow his subject with ease? 

Is practical work by noncommissioned 
officers in evidence? Are the noncoms 
being used as assistant instructors? Or 
are they just standing around? 

Does the instructor have complete con 
trol and attention of the class? 

Does he repeat important parts of his 
explanation? 

Is his question technique correct? 

In practical work, for example, with 
crew-served weapons, are the groups far 
enough apart not to interfere with each 
other? Does the work of one assistant 
instructor interfere with that of others? 

If being instructed as a unit are the 
men formed in a partial circle with the 
instructor at a point where he has per 
fect eye control? Are all men in a posi 
tion to hear as well as see? 

How many men are present? This is 
a vital factor in the checking of progress 
charts and for the proper guidance to 
“make-up training.” 

How are training charts being used? 
Are they dangling from a tree branch 
and swinging in the breeze? 
leaning against the back of 
are they on a rack? 
position correct and 
“pointer” technique? 

I will not try to make this list com 
plete, but the above are cardinal points 
which any alert officer can quickly grasp. 

How much of all this do you see? Do 
you yourself look but not see? 


Are they 
a truck or 
Is the instructor's 
what about his 


| rain 
your eyes to see these errors. 


them, note them down for your training 


And seeing 


critique. \ great many commanders 


only see the errors made presenting 
their favorite subject. A competent and 
conscientious commander has no “favor 


ite subject” and guards against having 
one. He never torgets to make note of 


the good as well as the bad. 


— 


‘urthermore, a Cf ymmander 


always be 


should 
alert to loss of training time. 
Soldiers are critical of all “hurry up-and 
wait,” and even one such incident causes 
lack of confidence in the instructor, 
which will take days of skillful work to 
offset. The soldier is also quick to recog 
nize well prepared instruction. He truly 
appreciates skillful presentation and well 
designed training, aids, and he is just as 
quick as you are to condemn the chart he 
can't read, the training aid he can't see, 
or the fact that the sun is in his eves. 
When he is not getting anything out of 
the instruction, he soon starts daydream 
ing, and you can't blame him. 

Men, also have 
their subjects.” The 
that may be thought of 


like their instructors, 
“favorite subject 
as dull and un 
interesting is a challenge to the capable 
instructor. 
thorough 


tec hnique, 


Such subjects require work, 


preparation, greater selling 


and enthusiasm. 


OMMANDERS often feel that cer 
e tain officers are always on the ball 
But usually they are not one hundred 
per cent correct in such estimates. Prac 
tically all ofhcers slip sometimes. And 
even the superior othcer can IMpPros 4 his 
work. 

\ good commander insist that ofhcers 
conduct all training. But why neglect a 
most vital part of the team? Every senior 
noncommissioned ofhcer should be de 
veloped into a capable instructor. In a 
company, all noncoms to include the 
squad leader should be able 


Nothing gives a soldier more confidence 


to teach 


than mastering a subject and putting it 
over! Recently | have seen a dozen non 
commissioned officers dev eloped to such 
a point of perfection as instructors that 
they are used to teach classes of ofhcers 

Moreover, the noncommissioned ofh 
cer who is well capable of training his 
squads or platoons establishes a high 
state of morale, a feeling of confidence 
in his unit. ‘The average private is quick 
to recognize and take pride in such out 
standing ability. There is no better way 
of developing noncommissioned leaders 
than to train them as instructors and put 

definite portion of the training load 
upon their shoulders 

It is a sound and proven method to 
have an officer introduce the subject and 
cover the preliminary phases, and then 
turn the instruction over to his platoon 


sergeant assisted by the squad leaders. 
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I he instruction 
Vis d by 


ject or conduct the critique on it This 


should then be super 
the othcer, who closes the sub- 


thie rs 
ofhice: the opportunity to impress their 
personal itic 


gives both . and noncommissioned 
upon the ir men as we 1] as to 
demonstrate their ability to conduct 
Well trained squad leaders 
all the 


training 
should be 


the instruction 


rotated through phases 


RITIQUES of 


freque ntly held 


training should b 
From careful 
spection of training, a group of comments 


in be compiled tor constructive discus 


should 


such as “the deployme nt was 


sion. (¢ ritique include 


neve! 
generalities 
too slow the range operation can be im 
Any criti 


not only as to de 


proved, and like statements. 


cism must be pecihic, 


tects but 


to unit and time. Errors are 
eldom consistent throughout, say, a bat 
talion. Hardly ever will all companies 
be uniform in either their strong or weak 
points. If Company D was on the range 
ind did not have it sights properly 


blackened, tl 


it very tact should be 


} 
clearly brought out. Generalities not 
only weaken the value of a critique but 
build up resentment on the part of those 
thicer 
erly. [he purpose is to point out definite 


erro! 


who did run their training prop 
ind make specific suggestions for 
improvement; and also to confirm correct 
procedure and inticipate errors, ind 

implify the commander's wishes 
lt is sound to point out errors first, 
then emphasize the good work next 


| very othcer 


commander and _stafl 
vho has training to supervise or 08 
hould have two references constantly ¢ 

hand—FM 21-5, Military Training, Ae 
iM 21-25 Pie Instruction. Neither 
oh space to actual supe! 


dev tes enou 


vision but they are otherwise valuable. 
But how many officers are not familiar 
vith them! A survey of one class of 350 
thirty-nine 


manuals. And in the 


flicers disclosed that only 
had read both 
same group only seven had ever pre 
pared in estimate of the training situa 
tion. This group contained ofhcers of 
ill ranks from second lieutenant through 
lieutenant colonel all branches and 
\rmy 


slightly outmoded but still 


components of the These two 
manuals 
fundamentally sound and the best avail 
ible. Par graph 50, TM 21-250, is the 
very heart of military teaching! 

Today we are training an army for 
ny eventuality, but fundamentally to 
preserve the peace. Ofhcers responsible 
\merica’s 1949 con 
tribution to the peace of the world face 


manv critical pre »blems. 


for the training of 


One big job is 
the efhcient supervision of training. Let 
us plan—then go out and supervise 
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The Confederat« 
Infantry Officer 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert R. Ellis 


His philosophy came from Matthew: “But he tha: 


shall endure to the end the same shall be saved’’ 


VEN at this length of years it is not 

possible to place the personal his 
tories of a hundred Confederate Infantry 
officers one on top of the other like situa 
tion overlays and produce a final com 
posite—a typical ofhcer. Their differences 
ire more striking than their similarities. 
Wade Hampton and Stand Watie were 
brother officers in the same cause. But 
the appearance of Watie—in breech 
clout and war paint—in the aristocratic 
Charleston drawing rooms where Grand 
Seignior Hampton was accustomed 
take his ease, would have 
those patriotic eyebrows 


lifted even 
(heirs is a somber tale—recognition, 
promotion, and death are almost synony 
mous—relieved only by the sparkle of 
their own personalities while they are 
yet whole. That they were as much the 
victims of the sy stem they served as the 
enemy who opposed them is not gen 
erally understood 


NOTION widely held is that 
A Southern support of the Confeder 
ate States of America was arranged i 
solid phalanx. But from its very begin 
ning the new nation fostered as an ideal 
of government the essential element of 
self-destruction, the sovereignty of the 
State. There were premonitions of 

ternal conflict in early 1861 when the 
Confederacy, charged with over-all de 
fense, calied upon the States for men and 
matériel, and found in too many in 
stances unwillingness to put united effort 


above local considerations. To the very 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT R. ELLIS. 
Corps of Engineers, is on duty at Fort 
Monroe with Headquarters, Army Field 
Forces. This is his second article on the 
Confederate Infantryman. The first, 
which appeared in the August issue, was 
devoted to the Confederate enliste. man. 
\ third article will appear in an early 
issue. 


end, suggestion of full national contro} of 
military affairs provoked acid protests 
from the state governments. Men and 
matériel of war were wasted in unto] 
quantities -frittered away in state 
while the Gray field armies wer 
out replacements in kind. 
Phere is always the bitter pictu 
Hood, 


in the last days no longer mag 
nificent in body and mind but maimed 
and disillusioned, trying desperately t 
muster strength to deal with Shermar 
around Atlanta while the governor 
that state granted blanket furloughs 1 
Georgia troops “to return to their hom 
and look for a time after important int 
ests. 

Jubal Early, irascible and heavy with 
years and rank, with a fondness for roll 
ing his quid on the tip of his tongue 
moments of excitement, broke up chur 
with his comments on the subject 
replacements in the late hours of the 
war. Story has it that the ministe: 
speaking eloquently of the dead of the 
past centuries, queried his listeners 
what they would do if the ghostly hordes 
came marching back in their thousand 
and ten thousands. “I'd conscript every 
God damn one of them,” was Old Jubal 
prompt reply. It is not surprising thai 
Jube went to church. 
those last days. 


Everyone went it 
It seemed that death 
Gatherings bx 
hind the line were last opportunities for 


human associations. 


would overlook no one. 


But not every gathering was a p! 
meeting. It is related that General Wi 
a snowy patriarch whose bl: ssphe my 
troubled Jackson as much as the enem) 
was returning to the front—a little | 
in the saddle—from renewed acquain 
tances, and rode within sight of a ba 
which were assembled some of Hill’s and 
Gordon's people holding an informa! but 
spirited prayer meeting. General Harn 
Heth, standing in the door, waved the 
old gentleman a greeting and an i 
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ismount and come in. “No, 
1, General. No more at present. 
1ad some,” he responded cheer 
ntinued on his way. 


» {:ATEVER her final plans may 
\ e, when new nations are born 
s them a few spacious days. A 
e for hearts and hopes to run 

his was the South in 1861. 
\\ the bugles rang out that spring, 
¢ like 650,000 men out of a 
pulation not exceeding 7,000,- 
ented themselves as volunteers 
S ern recruiting places. In trained 
for command, the resources were 
s follows: of officers of the old 
Reg Army, West Pointers and non 
es alike, less than 300; of gradu 
d nongraduates of State military 
ot standing, not over 700; of civil 
veterans of previous wars, some 
300. All told, less than 1,500. 
00 volunteers that spring were sent 
advised that this was to be a short 


Sut 250, 


fair with everybody home by first 
frost. Did the need arise, they would be 
sent for—later some of them had to be 
brought in by posse. For the remaining 
400,000 the South had very firm require- 
ments for some 25,000 officers of all arms 

nd services. 

My preference,” wrote newly pro- 
moted Captain James Ewell Brown Stu 
lst Cavalry Regiment, USA, to 
Virginia authorities in early 1861, seek- 
ng appointment in the service of his 
native State, “is Cavalry—light artillery 
light infantry in the order named.” 
And then in afterthought, “But I would 
prefer a position as Assistant Adjutant 
General or Topographical Engineer if 
such position would give me greater 
rank.” Sam Cooper down in Richmond, 
late Adjutant General of the Federal 
\rmy, first and last Adjutant General of 
the Confederate Army; and Jeff Davis, 
former U.S. Secretary of War and prod- 
uct of West Point, were Old Guard. The 
road to glory was to be followed by the 
Queen of Battles—with a little some- 
thing-or-other in the way of light artillery 
and cavalry for support. Stuart was ap 
pointed Major of Infantry. 

R. E. Lee was already at home, re 
signed from the U.S. Army and now 
major general commanding Virginia 
services. Albert Johnston was sure to 
follow Texas. Johnston, Joseph E. was 
resigned from the Old Army and con- 
cerned with date of rank in the new 
Confederate service. Pierre Gustave Tou- 

Beauregard had gone to Charles- 
on in general's uniform, preparing yard- 
‘ong speeches and planning his strategy 
atter Napoleon, though somewhat hazier 
in his logistics. In high social circles it 
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was noised about that Wade Hampton, 
great grandee and the South’s wealthiest 
planter, was recruiting a legion in South 
Carolina and was to be a brigadier gen 
eral of Infantry. Curiously, one Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, one-time Major, U.S. 
Army, mighty drab in appearance but 
high in Presbyterian circles, had been 
appointed Major of Topographical Engi 
neers, Virginia Service—but the error was 
corrected and he was given a brigade of 
Infantry. Bishop Leonidas Polk was to 
lay aside, after some thirty years, the 
priesthood he had taken when only three 
years out of the U.S. Military Academy, 
to put on general’s galons in the Con 
federate Service. From that section it 
was also noted that the Louisiana State 
Military Academy, Alexandria, was seek 
ing a new superintendent to replace the 
late incumbent, a certain William Te 
cumseh Sherman, who had business in 
the North. There was mention of other 
West Pointers: Braxton Bragg, North 
Carolina, °33; A. P. Hill, Virginia, ’47 
John Hood, Kentucky, ’49; Kirby Smith, 
Florida, 45; Joseph Hardee, Georgia, 
'38; and John Clifford Pemberton, Penn 
sylvania! Class of °47. All of these and 
more were moving to serve the South. 
3ut these were the comings and goings 
of rich men, bishops, and professional 
soldiers. 


OWN in Georgia a young barrister, 

John Brown Gordon, and no 
namesake of “Old Ossawatomie,” was 
thinking up an historic name for his 
newly organized company of mountain 
riflemen; but they stood him down 
“Raccoon Roughs” or nothing. In Ten- 
nessee a hot-blooded citizen named For 
rest enlisted as a private in the service of 
that State. Out in Texas, Ben McCul 
louch and John Upton, great plainsmen 
and famous scouts, came in from remote 
prairies to see what the ruckus was 
about and took service. It was narrated 
in the old conventions how on arriving 
in Richmond for government duty the 
massed brigades were paraded and Up 
ton leading the 5th Texas was dumb 
struck when the guides were posted at 
the spectacle of such pomp and circum 
stance. And how, after the massing of 
colors, as the brigades moved out in 
quick succession regimental front to 
column and then front again to pass the 
Presidential party, the buck fever de 
scended upon him and he took root; 
how when it was time for the Texans to 
move, Gilham’s deserted his memory and 
the command would not come out. But 
how finally as the interval widened and 
the ranks became fidgety, he rose to the 
occasion with voice that rippled beards 
in distant files: “Sharp now you fellers! 


Wheel aroun’ here an’ foller them Ala 
bamy peepul! An keerful of the Pres 
dint as we goes by!” Ovef in Arkansas a 
writing fellow, Albert Pike, busied him 
self with an original idea: a force of red 
savages under Stand Watie, Indian brig 
adier-general-to-be in the service of the 
Confederate States. 

Che Cloth came out in great numbers 
that season and there were laborious 
discussions among them as to proper bat 
tle stations for Chaplains, some holdin 
forth in labyrinthine explanation that 
Men of the Word should remain back 
with the wagons, free from contamina 
tion of acts of violence and the unspeak 
able accidents of war; a rugged few con 
tending that the thick of fighting w 


the place. Souls didn’t tarry when cani 
ter was in the air, and a man should be 
warned in no uncertain terms that the 
end was near and encouraged to make 
his peace. 


HERI 


level and clevage divided contest 


were fireworks at the high 


ants into two general camps: the pro 
fessional and nonprofessional intantry 
ofhcers of top rank. The great Southern 
voices, Revolutionary tradition deep in 
their bones, contended that arms were a: 
readily the gift of gentlemen as the ac 
quired knowledge of professional soldier 
Laboring under the lethal delusion that 
men of law and letters elevated to high 
military places do by miraculous proc 
esses become Caesars, they dusted off 
their Commentaries and freque nted the 
Governor's chambers to become general: 
( thing! A 
hundred thousand freemen springing to 
arms overnight! Furious assaults by the 
patriotic masses! 


Individual bravery was the 


Led, of course, by gen 
erals of breeding selected from proper 
and well appointed families. The Presi 
dent was determined that this should not 
be, and fortunately for the troops many 
of the political appointees at the first 
ringing passage of arms found battk 
fields not conducive to longevity and 
sought sanctuary in less violent atmos 
phere, and shouted out the war from the 
sidelines. 

On the whole, Davis and Cooper fay 
ored the Old Army people in the matter 
of commissions and assignments. For 
commands of regional significance, gen 
erals must be professionals ot recognized 
stature; Infantry division and_ brigade 
command went to West Pointers; in so 
far as it was possible they would accept 
no ofhcers from State service above the 
grade of colonel unless these same r 
quirements were met—and history proved 
them right. The excellent Confederate 
Infantry could never have materialized 
without these professional men who im 
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mediately set about its organization as 
though there had always been a Con 
federacy and the sun would never set on 
its flags. 

But the politicians fumed. Long tod 
dies were needed to cool tempers blown 
white-hot over the appointment of gen 
eral ofhcers and the matter of calling 
troops out of the independent states for 
North 
Carolina soldiers would be commanded 
by North 
by North and the 


Richmond administration could blow its 


general use by the government. 


Carolina generals appointed 
Carolina's governor, 


nose through its naked fingers! 
Some 
fantry, 


regular appointees to the In 
too long in cloistered garrisons, 
were by Southern standards rude; and 
there was engendered bitterness which 
in individual cases extended past sur 
render on down to the grave itself. Per 
haps the professionals were overcritical 
of the volunteer officers; forgetting that 
fom Fool” Jackson with his dinky 
little cadet’s cap, ill fitting uniform, 
quiet to the point of discourtesy; and 
Grumble” rank by 
sewing insignia on his rough hermit's 
garb; were both of the old school tie and 
mighty queer specimens in themselves. 
loo, some ot the ci\ ilians 
don, Joseph Kershaw, and 


Mahone—in 


wide panama _ hat, 


Jones, assuming 


John B. Gor 
“Little Billy” 

jacket and 
with whose head 
quarters moved his cow, her back laden 
with the paraphernalia and cooking gear 


brown linen 


of his mess—proved mighty fine combat 
men. There was also “Extra Billy” 
Smith, governor of Virginia, 
sallying forth in the van of his Gray 
troops in the pursuit after Groveton, uni 
form 


sometime 


beaver 
protected from the sun by an enor 


adorned by a stovepipe 


mous blue umbrella and whose antip 
athy toward ‘West Pinters” early be 
came a legend in the ranks. And An 


gus MacDonald, 


among the 


raising a regiment 
people, called 
upon the Richmond government for a 
chaplain, matters of the soul taking first 
priority, and then requisitioned hatchets, 
about two pounds in the head, in his 
opinion superior 


mountain 


bavonet and saber 


for infighting. 


O ONE was concerned with the 
|S betncedontine of Infantry captains 
and lieutenants or with rank in the un 
important field grades. The South was 
considered opulent in such leadership. 
Until 1862 these vacancies were filled by 
popular election except where special 
fences had to be mended. Never was 
there anything to resemble our present 
Infantry training system. Zeb Vance and 
Joe Brown would have considered The 
Infantry School a work of the devil—or 
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Jeff Davis. No attempt was ever made 
to select out the young men who by ap- 
titude, environment, and education were 
equipped to be leaders. 

Among the yellowed archives is an 
ignored petition, of whose signers is 
a Robert Edward Lee, Jr., from the 
Southern Guards, University of Virginia, 
Class of 1861, setting out that a company 

. composed as ours is, of the young 
men to whom the State will look in the 
future for counsellors and leaders . . 
might well be liquidated in a single ac 
tion and asking that they receive special 
training from qualified officers so that 
they themselves might serve as instruc 
tors and “... inspire the rougher material 
of the Service with some of the Spirit 
and fire of young men who have had 
better opportunities for Education .. .” 

The absence in that war of trained 
junior Infantry officers and noncommis 
sioned officers was the fatal weakness of 
the Confederate armies. 


S TO MATTERS of grade and 
A precedence there was diverge ency of 
opinion among Infantry officers of lesser 
rank to equal the variety of their per 
sonalities. There were holiday bucks and 
young braves, playing at war in shakos 
and cross belts, with sabers from Horst 
mann. One only reads about these 
do-dads, for the old combat uniforms 
which survived as heirlooms were frankly 
patched about the knees and hindparts 
and the rough mending shows plainly on 
the coats about the skirts and elbows 
where saber slings and holsters have 
worn away the cloth; and the chimney- 
hung sabers are no fancy things but 
heavy cavalry blades designed to split 
a skull from crown to collarbone.) This 
sort looked down long noses at young 
men of diligent mien, desirous of per- 
fecting themselves in the profession of 
arms and memorizing whole passages 
from The Skirmishers Drill and Hand- 
book; “recently translated from French 

permit wider use among gentlemen 
ofhcers of the South.” 

There were young scions of wealth 
educated in the world’s finest universities 
and the salons of renowned masters of 
the dueling weapons, come with high 
purpose and little rank, who took the 
rough uniforms issued by an uncouth 
person, “Grumble” Jones, and stacked 
them in disgust before their commander's 
tent. Commissioned status was odious 
detail. Rank was assumed only out of 
responsibility. One gentleman simply 
did not give orders to another nor could 
he accept money for patriotic service. 
For the emergency, one could, without 
loss of personal honor, serve as a gentle- 
man-at-arms under the captaincy of a 





paid mercenary —did the fellow 
place in social matters. For th 


P his 


who 
found this point of view object: able 


considerations of war were p 
until differences of opinion ¢ 
adjusted at prescribed paces. 


Side 


HE quick sense of honor 
limited to the company grade. The 
directive which Secretary of \\ 


ben 
jamin sent to Stonewall Jackson nu 
ary 1862, concerning the detachment of 
Loring’s division—out and out interfe; 
ence with command—required eral 


hours of laborious preparation. Old Jack 
complied in something like five minutes 
and the reading time on his scathing let 
ter of resignation is less than one. |; 
might be noted that in this day and a 
there would be quick succession of com 
mand. Jeff Davis began casting abou 
for a new Secretary of War. 

There were also officers from distant 
countries in the footsteps of Lafayette 
Pulaski, and Kosciusko, knights errant 
after adventure. Foreign governments 
seeking information and new develop 
ments sent their young ofhcers to observe 
Young blood being hot, they became 
partisan and bore arms in rugged man 
ner. And as it turned out there were sol 
diers of fortune, the lust for gold 
their eyes, come to campaign in the 
manner of the Free Companions of the 
Hundred Years’ War. Richmond ladies 
could never believe that polished Harry 
Hays commanded those horrible Louisi 
ana Tigers whose antics were something 
of a national scandal but whose forth 
rightness in battle turned a lot of blood 
in the Blue ranks to water. 

There were present also some of the 
plague of every army; boastful men who 
took liberty with veracity to cover up 
failure; those who put personal ambition 
above cause; the physical cowards. And 
there were blunderers with a love for 
the bottle. 

There were those of idealistic turn, 
steeped in the doctrine of States’ rights. 
The only business of the soldier was to 
go forward and drive the invader from 
Southern soil; all other considerations 
were to be scorned. 

There were little men, remote and pas 
toral, horizons limited to the metes and 
bounds of their small properties; young 
merchants and professional men, their 
politics and economic interests seldom 
extending beyond the county and parish 
lines; sober young men of means, with 
principle heavy upon them, furnis hing 
the money and substance to equip those 
whose circumstances did not afford 
These organized and officered the volun 
teer rifle companies and became the core 
of Gray Infantry excellence. A well 
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ng a. and merchant, 

uip ped a company and got it 
the 5th Mississippi in time for 
here he was struck down and 
ed. Medical people, laboring 
wrec kage, sent for his people to 
| take it home. 
dications. 


But he survived 
Being qualified now 
with awareness that the war was 

proportions than first believed, 
d his estimates, raised a battalion 
ught it back to fight. 


the volunteer Infantry officer of 
lution there existed no other in 

n than the hard school of combat, 
coach and pupil alike. However, 
vere countless men who learned 
in could by suffering the ordeal, 
rvation in the bivouacs, study and 
on of past engagements, and care 
iidance of the mistakes of those 
failed. These were the officers who 
| after their men—fighting always 
pidemics of measles, “flux,” and 
camp which ravaged 
uthern armies; giving personal atten 
m to improving the wretched food of 
the litthe squad messes and the rags 
which passed for clothing; watching out 
shelter and field sanitation; 


d iseases 


looking 
fter exercise and drill; working forever 
natters of discipline; encouraging 
me and driving others; extending cheer 
anxious homes behind the lines with 
ers giving hope in the days that ruin 
engulfed them. Taking, after their fash 
ion, their philosophy from Matthew: 
But he that shall endure to the end 

the same shall be saved . They be- 
longed to the great Infantry soldiers of 
any day and age. 
veteran Infantry 


These officers and the 
ranks who followed 
them, learning by the same process what 
to do and what to avoid, developed un- 
der magnificent leadership and produced 
great victories. Spirit and battlefield reso- 
lution they never lacked. Eagerly they 
went forward, purposeful and noisome, 
their rebel yell high and filling the air. 
\s Infantry they bec: ame the finest com- 
hat troops ‘the world has seen. But the 


HE warning came in 1862. In the 
summer of that year the civil popula- 

tion of the South swelled with martial] 
success. It began in the spring and the 
Seven Days before Richmond, with the 
confident Blue people in sight of the 
ples of the Confederate capital. And 
ided far away at a place called 
psburg above the Potomac, with the 
ranks, according to the Southern 
outmaneuvered, outfought, frus- 

|, and discouraged. And somewhere 
tween immortality touched her 
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hand upon the Gray Infantry 
Jackson at the Second Manassas. 
even perked up in the West. 
When it was over, this bright summer 
of 62, the Davis administration breathed 
with lessening tension. 


unde 
Things 


Timid souls, 
who had pressing matters for personal at 
tention farther south in April and May, 
returned and found the rents were up. 
Outing groups carried picnic baskets and 
excursioned forth to view the battlefields. 
There were gay balls and presentations 
of colors to distinguished regiments, with 
the bands playing “Dixie” 
throngs joining in the 


and sidewalk 
“Bonnie Blue 
Flag.” Foreign people looking on spoke 
discreetly of recognition and interven 
tion. The whole South lifted up its head. 

Chere were also hospitals. Slaughter 
pens whose operating rooms were places 
of horror, where scalpel and saw were 
applied to shrieking flesh and bone 
merciful opiate and chloroform being 
contraband of war. 

And the morgues! 

Day in and day out the flag-draped 
caissons rumbled through the streets to 
and from Hollywood where fresh turned 
graves swarmed in red attack across the 
green slopes. The echoes of Chopin's 
dirge from Saul were seldom stilled. The 
Confederate Infantry officer that season 
had taken text and tactic straight from 
Isaiah: “. . . For every battle of the war 
rior is with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood . . .” 

Administrative people preparing ofh 
cial accounts and totting their dead and 
wounded were stunned by the figures 
they put down. Commanders casting 
about for suitable Infantry officer re 
placements were troubled. The school of 
fire did not graduate them in sufficient 
quantities to match casualties. Statistics? 
The ofhcer rosters of entire Infantry regi 
ments. 


UT in the few spacious days allotted 
to the Confederacy in 1860-61 all 
of this was yet to be. When throughout 
the South the little brass instruments 
chattered feverishly and raced the news 
of Sumter about the countryside, few 
noted in the jubilation of the hour of 
that first victory that Sam Houston had 
marked his man. The finespun argu 
ments of Jefferson Davis went wide of 
their mark. To the Northern shop 
keeper, the South had fired a gun—and 
on the flag. That was rebellion, a thing 
you put your foot on and crushed. 
The Blue armies didn’t melt away 
after First Manassas. They came back 
to Donelson and Island No. 10, and 
Shiloh. Joe Johnston abandoned the Po 
tomac line. The hammer blows of war 
were hard and the conflict was upon 


\he ad wer>e 
Chicka 


hancellors 


them with its destruction 
bright days: Fredericksburg, 
mauga, Brice’s Cross-Roads, € 
ville, and always a thin thread of hop 
But also came Vicksburg, Gettysburg 
\tlanta, and the March to the Sea—high 
points in an eternal siege. For the most 
part there were only bleak months culmi 
nating in disaster and the final marches 
to the laying down of the swords. In 
1865 the Heavens fell, and in the 


year of its independence, as they wrote it 


fourth 


on their official papers, the nation they 
fought to create Was consumed 


lr IS TO their credit that when the 
| war came the men who formed the 
Gray Infantry rose up to meet it. They 
went out as men In an ancient age to 
ring their spears against the gates of 
Rome. And they followed the road 
where it led and did not shrink from the 
voke that waited at the end 
lhe Confederate Infantry ofhcer 
Not even the 


\s the Blue machine grasped for the 


“seed corn” was spared 
initiative and with preponderance ol 
metal and men built up unbelievabk 
battle 
Hydra come to life 
soldier fell two 


pressures, it was a nightmarish 
\\ here One Blue 
sprouted from the 
ground; and where the two were cut 
down four rose up and came on, Pow 
der-grimed teeth could not bite cartridge 
nor desperate hands ram charge fast 
enough to stop them all. Veteran Gray 
Infantry regiments—starved, exhausted, 
and in rags—wavered and broke. Regi 
mental and company officers moving al 
ways to the front to set desperate ex 
amples for the soldiers they led, went 
down like summer corn in a storm of 
hail. The small nucleus of trained and 
professional ofhcers, rushing into the 
thick of the fighting to rally their shat 
tered brigades and divisions, were slain 
Command was destroyed. The 


disintegrated. 


armies 


Confederate 
armies was in their Infantry and higher 
command. South 
which sent forth the Gray ranks was the 
product of migratory influences and th 
result was individualism. The Northern 
population, by the same application, had 
more of stolidity in its antecedents and 
tended toward systematism. The tap 


The greatness of the 


In broad sense, the 


root of the first produced spectacular 
leadership and magnificent Infantry. The 
wellsprings of the second turned out a 
military machine that ground down its 


adversary and effected continuing in 
uence on the world of military thought 
Combined, they have 


, within the mem 
ory of living men, moved a young nation 
into world leadership. That is large 
heritage. 
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(with the 18th Infantry at the combined 
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Battle Service and 
Junior Leaders 


Master Sergeant Frank L. and Mrs. Margaret A. Brown 


lik INFORMATION in “Battle 
Casualtie 
September 1949 


to ¢ xp rienced combat leaders and sol 


INFANTRY JOURNAL, 


has long been known 


diers. Conclusions of the report imply 
that 210 days of combat forward of the 
regimental command post may be a basis 
for rotation. [his figure would apparent 
ly give per cent of the men who sur 
vived relief from the long days and end 
less nights he 


to 10 day 


only logical objection 
is that any infantryman 
So they will 


210 days” will pass for 


can hgure percentages 
conclude that 

per cent ind that for the other 93 per 
We are not 
concerned with the per cent that can 


live for 210 days Ihe bulk of the 


neuropsychiatric cases will come from 


cent it 1 pie in the sky. 


the 93 per cent that fail to serve the 
210 davs 
Qt COUTsM 


sense of loyalty to his group will keep 


a man’s self-respect and 


him in the line to the limit of his en 
What else? With his combat 


load about the only other things an in 


durance 


fantryman could carry are his inner feel 
Ings toward God, his loved ones at home, 


and his buddies in his own outfit 


NOW ING these things, should we 
K say this to him—much in the man 
ner of a court-martial—“We find you 
warm body and 


guilty of having a 


enough strength and guts to carry a com 


VU ¢ there 


bat load in an intantry unit 





\ single paragraph from a letter to the edi 
tor from MASTER SERGEANT and MRs. 
FRANK L. BROWN identifies them better 
than any set of facts and statistics The 
JourNAL might cite. This is the para 
graph: “ ‘Battle Casualties’ caused us to 
see visions. For three years during the 
war my wife was an Army nurse. I have 
been an infantryman for fourteen years. 
Both of us served in the ETO. Those 
battle casualties in the report were real 
people whom we once ine or still 
know. Not all of them, of course, but a 
cross section of real men whose ‘luck ran 
out.’ We can only add that the Browns 
are now stationed at Clarion, Pa., where 
Sergeant Brown is Assistant PMS&T at 
Clarion State Teachers College. 
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To sentence the soldier to ‘'210 days in the line”’ is to 


destroy his self-respect, loyalty and fighting spirit 





fore sentence you to 210 days. Said sen 
tence to be executed forward of the regi 
mental CP of a unit in contact with the 
enemy. Even a court-martial sentence 
provides time off for good behavior. Man 
may be the basic element in war, but he 
is a rational being who will do what he 
thinks is his share. Beyond that you (the 
CO) can go to hell, and he will change 
trom a fighting man into a KIA, MIA, 
SIW, WIA and an NP. 

“210 days” is not the answer. A 
soldier can earn the Medal of Honor, 
the DSC or the Silver Star in about the 
same length of time that it takes him to 
get MIA or SIW entered on the morn- 
ing report after his name. We must con 
sider each man’s actual contribution and 
reward him accordingly. 

herefore give us, O Mighty Boards 
and Committees, a rotation system based 
on the same self respect and sense of 
loyalty that makes us fight. This done, 
you have given us an incentive to fight. 


Give us half a dozen ways to prove 
ourselves and to our buddies that we 
have done our share in an_ honorabk 
manner. Then if it takes 210 days 
forever—so be it. But base it on achieve 
ment, not merely on the passage of time 
and let us retain our initiative. And tell 
us the score to begin with so we'll have 
in our hearts that all-important goal you 
discovered in your objective studies 


OW TO DO IT? It must be a 

“simple system,” writes the com 
mittee. Granted. A complicated prob 
lem demands a simple solution. But is 
not the human organism—the basic ele 
ment—complicated enough to warrant 
more than a flat 210 days? The point 
system that determined priorities for 
turn to God's country after World Wai 
[i was, by and large, acceptable. Mocily 
that system and put it into effect forward 
of the regimentai CP. Then watch the 
number of NPs decrease. See you! 
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d decorations boards work far 
ight during lulls in the battle. 
ee the basic private from the di 
ins apply for a transfer to the 
n of Company A. 
e writers, know little about sta 
dur conclusions are subjective, 
fourteen years of service in 
units and three years in hos 
t admitted infantrymen in dirty 
ys still covered with fresh blood. 
dmit that we may be more emo 
an statistical. 


MORE BIT and we'll cease 
ing so wildly. In the “Battle 
ies” report we find this moss 
platitude: “Junior leadership is 

crux of the matter.” 

\avy we stay in the service—be it a 
thousand good years—long enough to 
hear someone have guts enough to say, 
\lv junior leaders are no better and no 
worse than all of the other junior leaders 
since time began and the table of allow 
inces mentioned only clubs as side arms. 

|, the senior leader of this outfit, have 
aad to teach my junior leaders those 
lessons that | must have learned in order 
to be promoted from the ranks of the 
eternally damned.” 

lhe junior leader has as much pride 
ind self-respect as anyone. So put the 
esponsibility right on his overburdened 
shoulders. He expects it—his men are 
his wards—his friends. He eats and 
sleeps and lives and dies with them. 

But don’t use him for a scapegoat be 
cause you (the CO) don’t know the an 
wer. The old “buck”—that product of 
the minute, one-track mind- 
travels On a one-way 

sack-holding 


too often 
street-—down—to 
junior leader who 
hinks too much of his men to follow 
the example that has been set for him. 
Don't order the junior leader to solve 
he problem! Just tell him frankly you 
need his help in order to solve it. Tell 
him to start by studying—not merely 
reading—“F ighting Fear” as published in 
Volume XXX « The Infantry School 
Quarterly. You (the CO 
should know, 


know, or 
of many such references 
that can be changed from cold print into 
concepts and practical ideas, thence into 
warm, live, aggressive infantrymen. 

We do not mean to damn you (the 
COs) as a group. It has been our privi 
lege to serve under some of the finest 

rs in the world. Where else did we 
the basic concepts we're trying to 

here except from real leaders, 
junior and senior? 

Ve merely say to you, “If the boot 

wear it—or walk barefoot over the 
s in your path until you become 


NP, SIW, MIA, and KIA—all in turn. 
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The Best Single Opinion 


A review by G. V. 


OR THE BROADEST and most ex 
Boer single opinion on all modern 
weapons—ships, planes, bombs, chemi 
cals, guns and all other means of wat 

you would not turn to any man in uni 
form. You would turn to the man whose 
view has been the most inclusive and 
whose approach to all weapons problems, 
whether Army, Navy, or Air Force, has 
been scientific and impartial. You would 
in short, go to Dr. Vannevar Bush.” 

From 1940 on through the war and 
after, Dr. 
Nationa! Committee 
and director of its much enlarged suc 
the Ofhce of Scientific Research 
and Development. And from that same 
year—five years before the first atomic 
bomb went off—Dr. Bush directed the 
Advisory Committee on Uranium. “In 
no other country, 


Bush was chairman of the 
Defense Research 


cessor, 


says the publisher's 
Arms and Free Men, 
“has a scientist ever been given the war 


note in Modern 


time powers or the funds which were at 
Dr. Bush’s disposal.” And as the book 
plainly shows, the nation was fortunate 
to have a man of such character, energy, 
and high intelligence to take on such re 
sponsibility. 

Could we win a war with the atom 
bomb? 

Can we set up a virtual 100 per cent 
defense against the atomic bomber? It 
long will it take? And how 
would we do it—with ram-jet rockets, fast 
fighter planes—air weapons alone, ground 
weapons alone—or both? 


so, how 


How much more deadly has the prox 
imity fuze made 
deadly? Five times? Ten times? 

Were we slow in 


artillery? Twice as 
combining the 
shaped fuze and the recoilless gun? Can 
any conceivably practical tank withstand 
this combination, once perfected? 

Are we lagging in antisubmarine de 
velopment? Is this not the Nz Wy 's most 
important sphere in future war? Is the 
Navy somewhat sidetracked from_ its 
most vital task by overemphasis on naval 
aviation? 

Are all our seaports and lakeports vul 
nerable to lasting contamination trom 
underwater atomic bombs like that which 
resulted from the second bomb at Bikini? 

What is the danger from subversively 
planted atomic bombs? 


* Modern Arms and Free Men 
nevar Bush 
Index ; $3.00 


By Dr. Van 


Simon and Schuster. 273 Pages; 


\re men in uniform capable of guid 
ing the scientific development of the 
weapons their own arms use? Or should 
civilian scientists take charge? 
hundred other simi 
larly vital questions, Dr. Bush gives his 


On these and 
opinions. Roughly the first two-thirds 
of his book deals with specie weapons 
In the final third, Dr. Bush talks of the 
government organization and action we 
need for a realistic and strong defense 
It is not totalitarianism or communism 
he says, it is a more efhcient democracy 
\nd this, he insists, is entirely possible, 
and gives us the sensible reasons why 

| will give you one other opinion of 
the author here. But for the rest you 
should go to the book 


in it most deeply concerns every man in 


For every thought 


civilian 
Dr. Bush thinks that the military man 
must be the leader in charge of the de 


every armed service—and every 


velopment of new weapons the military 
man, responsible as now to the civilian 
and the De 
and to Congress. The 
scientist cannot take military charge. But 


command of the President, 
fense Secretaries, 


the military man must work most closely 
with him. And he 
must listen to the scientist who knows 


and continuously 
more than he does about any given de 
velopment. This will be the usual case. 

In his never sharp but often wittily 
forceful way, Dr. Bush warns again and 
again of the great danger of the military 
man with closed mind. Equally as often 
he praises the alert military man who 
keeps his mind wide open and realizes 
that he must accept the carefully arrived 
at opinions ot science. 

Perhaps in that thought lies the great 
est value of this extraordinarily valuable 


book 


clear, 


which is also a masterpiece of 
nontechnical writing for the sol 
dier, sailor, airman and civilian layman 
It shows that science is still the servant 


And it 


shows that the scientist, like the soldier, 


and not the master of the world. 


sailor and airman, is first of all a citizen 

But from the standpoint of specifi 
weapons also, you will find reference to 
every development about which any 
thing may be said—and about many on 
which little indeed has been said befor 
The book, in short, is a readable round 
as the 


up on all such topics, as well 


courageous and informed statement of 
what a great scientist and public servant 


believes about the world. 
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How to Make Overlays 


Lieutenant James W. McLaughlin 


pe TICALLY every phase and 
very detail of military activity is cov- 
ered, somehow or somewhere, in the 
Book—every phase, that is, but the prepa 
ration Of map ove rlays 

There is, to be sure, an excellent de 
scription of ry ge 1ys on page 87 of 
Field Manual 2 “Elementary Map 
and Aerial P be tet aph Re: ding, ” but 
where does the unhappy fellow, who has 
to prepare ove rlays for a field order, or to 
an intelligence 


accompany annex, or to 


go on the wall of the regimental com 
mander’s oflice, look for information and 
guidance? To his own past experience, if 
to local SOP, and to custom, 
but nowhere can he find anything that 
says, “This is how you do it.” 
Therefore at the risk of repeating 
many common and well-known practices 


in drafting overlays, | am going to out- 


he has any, 


line the principal ideas governing the 
creation of an overlay and indicate sev- 


eral of the essential details of their 
make-up 

An overlay in its simplest form, is a 
tracing of a section of a map, but it is also 
a visual means of supplementing, correct- 
ing or amplifying the information offered 
by a military map (Plate 1). It is usually 
made by inscribing information on a 
sheet of transparent material laid over 
the map. This information may be put 
on the overlay by printing, by drawing or 
writing with pen, pencil, crayon, colored 
markers, or paint. The information may 


involve troop dispositions, operations, 
communications and road nets, current 
events or inc idents, noteworthy terrain 
The sheet of transparent ma- 
terial may be cellophane, tissue, wax 
paper, celluloid, or cellulose acetate. The 


last, called simply, 


features 


“acetate,” is the most 
common. 

The most common medium for getting 
information onto the acetate is a particu- 


larly heavy type of crayon called Pencils, 





LIRUTENANT JAMES W. MCLAUGHLIN, In- 
fantry, prepared this article while on 
duty with the European Command In- 
telligence School. A wartime Infantry 
lieutenant, he enlisted as a master ser- 
geant after the war, and only a year ago 
reverted to commissioned status. The 
illustrations are the work of Lieutenant 
Lester Howatt, also on duty at the 


EUCOM Intelligence School. 
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When the Old Man wants an overlay —he gets one. 


But is it the kind he wants, complete in every detail? 


China Marking, by the man who requisi 
tions them, and Grease Pencils by every- 
body else. 

lhe high colors of the grease pencils 
and the fact that clear acetate is good 
drawing surface and is transparent 
enough not to obscure the map under it 
make an effective combination for pro- 
ducing a vivid, legible overlay. The ace- 
tate can be easily cleaned and a bright 
recruit can quickly clean all or part of 
the data off the overlay with a rag and 
a can of lighter fluid, and have it ready 
for new information or changes in the 


old. 


HY use an overlay? Why not 
just work the map itself? Isn't 
an overlay like wearing rubber 
gloves to wash your hands, so you won't 
get your hands wet? There are almost as 
many uses for the overlay as there are 
overlays, but all arguments for using 
them can be grouped under four princi- 
pal headings: economy, clarity, security 
and flexibility. 

Overlays are economical because the 
same map can be used for any different 
situation or types of information that can 
be included in an overlay. Picture the 
waste of maps in an operations section 
where no overlay paper is available, and 
an hourly change in a current situation is 
desired. Too, the markings on a slick 
sheet of acetate can be changed in a 
hurry; when the same markings are on a 
map it is almost impossible to change the 
markings without destroying the map. 

The economy made possible by the 
overlay is clearly shown in the story of 
the up-and-coming headquarters that ‘had 
only one map of its area and four pre- 
cious sheets of overlay material. The staff 
members had these mounted on four 
sides of the map (Plate 2), with overlays 
of various types drawn on the sheets of 
acetate. When not in use these could be 
rolled back out of the way for free study 
of the map. When any one of the over- 
lays was needed it could be unrolled up, 
down, or sideways, as the case might be, 
and secured across the map by masking 


using 


tape or some other adhesive ; 


Moreover, when the colonel w 


study several factors of his situation a 
once—for instance, when he wanted + 
see the road net as affected by the ter: 

—the communications overlay and th. 


terrain layer-tint could be rolled out or 
the map, one over the other, so that he 
could inspect them both simultaneous) 

The advantage of clarity is evident 
when one considers the many details of 
terrain on a map that do not contribute 
to the message given by the overlay. The 
man who wants to study objectively « 
situation, a terrain study or a traflic dia 
gram can do so undistracted by unneces 
sary details simply by removing th 
overlay and studying it separately. 

The rather special virtue of securit 
demonstrates itself best in combat situa 
tions, where the overlay of an operation 
with marginal data and grid coordinate: 
indicated in code, can be sent trom one 
headquarters to another at a time even 
when enemy interception is imminent 
Then, too, data on an overlay can be 
wiped away when a headquarters is in 
danger of being overrun. 


COMPLETE LIST of uses of an 

overlay probably has never been 
compiled, and I certainly do not intend 
to compile it here. It is probably close « 
the truth, however, to say that ever 
headquarters of platoon level or higher 
uses overlays in some form. The diversity 
of their use is indicated by mentioning 2 
few basic forms that spring to mind 

Situation, both friendly and enemy 
used by corps and division G-3 and G2 
regiment and battalion S-3 and S-2; at 
times by separate companies. 

Terrain Studies: All tactical headquar 
ters. 

Administrative: Medical Corps, chie! 
surgeon of division and higher headquat 
ters. Ordnance, all units. Quartermaste! 
all units. 

Target Overlays: Field Artillery, tact 
cal air forces. 

Weather Overlays: Air forces. 

Traffic and Incident Overlays: Mili 
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e; other investigative and law a 
nt groups. 

ers: Engineer installations; road 
ition of roads; stream nets 

aissance targets for Air Force 
\terpretation ): Corps and divi 








igh the uses of overlays given 
e been related to the organiza- 
ranch of service involved, it is 
J impossible to attribute one spe- 
of the overlay to one single 
|? For example, the overlays show- 
| nets, here attributed to the 
rs, could also be used by the Bonners hy 
Police for trafhe control. mente 





\LL the various sorts of ov erlays, 
ie situation overlay (Plate 3) is 
t known. It shows disposition of 





ne OT and in general refers to tactical 





n combat or maneuver situations. 
es heavily on conventional signs 















































ly nd svmbols, and. except for an organiza Plate 1. In its simplest form an overlay is a tracing of a section of a map; it may be 
nt tional chart, is probably the clearest pic used for suppl menting, correcting and augmenting information on the basic m ip 
ot ure of Army structure that we have. 

ite ter comments will be made on its use 

he f conventional signs. 

d ferrain study overlays may be pre 
la wed in several ways—layer tinting, 
es stream-lining, ridge-lining, compartmen iB 0008 19 ° 
he talizatitn. Layer tinting (Plate 4) is rep- 

sentative of all of these, and production . \ 

ity f such an overlay calls for painstaking 4900 —~ 
ua vork. The principle is simple: to indi- a 

mn ite by coloring or tinting the dominant 
te gh or low ground in an area. Different 
ne lors or tones are used to show various 
el evations. On such an overlay all color- 
nt t height-zones are bounded by contour 

be nes, and key blocks of colors or tones 

in used are found in the marginal data of 

tne ¢ verlay. 
Selection of colors is no great problem, 

ar but it is a good idea to indicate heights, 
er especially wooded heights, by darker 
nd olors than those used for valleys, be- 

t cause this is the way the eye and the 
nr camera see them from above. This way 
re! the overlay will resemble a photo of the 
ity same ground. 





An overlay showing a communications 
net (Plate 5), according to the need of 
the commander, may show either roads, 
2 streams, Or wire communications, or all 
at three. In the case of a road net, the dif- 

ferences between primary and secondary 

roads can be indicated by the same 

scheme that most basic maps follow, i.e., 
ie! heavier lines for primary roads and light- 
al er lines indicating other types of roads, 
el or by some other method as directed by 
the commander and explained in the 
margin of the overlay. One-way roads 
are clearly indicated, and, where a rec- 
ommended route is required, the coordi- Plate 2. For economy in use of maps, four overlays can be mounted for quick 
i nation with other incidental circulation reference to any one map by unrolling it down, up or sideways, as the case may be. 
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Plate 3. | he 


ot trathe, hazards to be encountered suc h 
is left hand turns to be taken by convoys, 
and 


extremely heavy trafic zones are 


( learly show n 


N INCIDENT MAP, as used by an 
MP battalion headquarters, a pro 
vost marshal’s office, or an investigative 
agency, can be called a special type of 
situation map. It indicates place of oc 
currence of traffic accidents, or disorders 
such as illezal entry, riots, attacks, entry 
into off-limits establishments, and other 
violations. In the greatest number of 
cases such an overlay is based on either 
an extremely large scale map or a town 
plan 
[wo principal methods of maintaining 
an incident 
The first 


map are commonly used. 
Photo 1), to which I will refer 
as the Graphic Symbol map, is pre 
pared and kept by indicating, either by 
solid circles 
drawn on the acetate, the location of oc 
currence of 


various colored pins or 
the violations or accidents 


that occur in the area. 


To the person 
who studies such a map, the sore points 
where incidents and accidents occur 
or the areas that need added supervision 
become immediately apparent from the 

concentrations of incident symbols. 

The type of incident map, 
which we will call the Index Card map 
Photo 2), often is prepared on the bare 
map, without overlay material. It is men 
tioned, not necessarily as a type of over 
lay, but as an alternate to the Graphic 
Symbol map. It requires in its prepara 
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second 


clearly than any other method the location of military units, friendly or enemy. 




















ituation overlay relies heavily on conventional signs and shows more 


tion, in addition to the map, a ball of 
string and a handful of three-by-five 
filing cards. Lengths of string are se 
cured, by pins, at the points on the map 
where the incidents occur, and stretched 
to cards mounted in the margin of the 
map, or on the wall on which the map is 
hung. In some cases, where overlay ma 
terial is used, colored grease-pencil lines 


are used instead of string to cor el 
card to the point on the map ir 
location of the incident. These 
grouped according to the classifi 
the incidents, and each card ca 
tails of one case. In recording 
dent on the Index Card type of » 
only can its location be noted, 
such information as time of day 
rence, names of personnel 
weather conditions, and discipli ’ 
tion taken. Where investigati 
case is going on, a file number 1 
the personne! studying the map to th 
record file of the case can be included 
he principal disadvantage of th 
Card overlay is that it cannot be removed 
from the map and submitted to the 
office without completely disassembliy 
it—a cumbersome task. 

Both types of incident maps h id 
vantages. The Graphic Symbol overlay 
indicates the places where the violatio 
occurred, and can easily be filed or sen: 
to another headquarters; the Index Card 
overlay gives more detailed information 
but, for all practical purposes, has to lx 
kept permanently in place. 


N THE preparation of any type of 
overlay, there are a few fundamen 
tals to be observed: it should be simpk 
and flexible, easily understood, and 
should permit quick readjustments with 
minimum changes in the original dia 
gram. 
The first act in the mechanical prepa 
ration of the ovciiay should be the plac 
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Plate 4. A layer-tinted overlay is one type of terrain overlay. The principle is to inc! 
cate by colors or tints the dominant high or low ground in the area covered by map 
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egistration marks (tick marks \ eee a 
the acetate or paper has been 
he map. Two such marks are 
each separate sheet of overlay 

|. but two are the minimum. 
il practice is to place them in 
1e overlay completely free and 

) the area where the informa 
be placed, and, if possible, to 
m in diagonally opposite cor 
numbers of the grid lines used 

k marks should be marked on 
ng :v at the same time as the marks 
s, at the ends of the ticks clos 
e margin. Draftsmen may be 
| in the “peep sight” type of tick 
has the factors of neatness and 
its favor. Where overlays are to 
ently removed and replaced on 
map it is a time-saving detail to 





ight pencil or ink cross on the 
tion of the map grids that were 
1 basis for the tick marks. This 




















79 
a guide for quick replacement 2 
| 


ng of the overlay when it is reset ee 

map. 

od general rule to follow in con- Plate 5. A communications overlay may show any or all of the following: road: 
> > 


» any overlay is to draw in the streams, wire communications. The different types of roads are easily differentiated 


ing 
lia 
pa 
ac 
sitttesegge cst? t? 
“th cz a<e- 
Photo 1. Graphic symbol type of incident overlay. By colored spots this overlay shows the location and concentration of areas 
wh trafhe accidents, violations of law, and other disorders occur. It is commonly used by military police headquarter 
iAL 
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Photo 2. 


graphic symbol overlay 


major lines, boundaries or divisions first 
small details. In 
1 draftsman who 
has begun at one side of his overlay and 


hetore inscribing the 


the majority of cases, 


works across it filling in the details as he 
goes, finds that the overlay sheet has 
slipped some time during the procedure, 
and part of his diagram is out of register 
with this map. By indicating the major 
sectionalization of his overlay first, he 
assures himself of an overlay that is in 
closer register throughout. 

Where he is drawing a regimental 
situation, for example, he | gets better re 
sults if he first establishes the regimental 
boundaries and finally 
company lines, rather than beginning at 
with 


then battalion, 
one side regimental boundary 
then the boundary of the flank battalion. 
In drawing a road net, following a simi 
lar recommended practice, he will finish 
a better overlay if he indicates the major 
highways, then secondary roads, and 
finally the cart trails and footpaths. 
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USTOMARY employment of con- 

ventional military signs and sym 
bols on situation or operations maps fre- 
quently advances beyond the possibilities 
indicated by Field Manual 21-30, “Con 
ventional Military Signs and Sy shale.” 
By widespread usage such practices have 
come to be accepted, but no publication 
has ever recommended them, or apprised 
the novice of their value. 

When the flag with troop unit symbol 
is used, for example, it is common knowl 
edge that the location of the unit CP is 
at the bottom of the staff. Where the 
symbol without staff is used, however, no 
advice is given as to which part of the 
symbol indicates the exact location of the 
unit. A closed line, curved or irregular, 
is sometimes used around the symbol to 
indicate limits of the general area of dis- 
persion of the unit. However, omission 
of the closed line indicates that the ex- 
tent of the area of the unit is not known; 
location of the symbol itself shows the 


Index card type of incident map, not necessarily prepared as an overlay, gives more detailed information than th 
Lines lead from the thumb-tacked photos to the point where the accident or incident took plac: 


known location of some elements of th 
unit. 

Another practice, frequently used b 
never described, is the use of a “oh 
of unit flags, one above the other, on on: 
staff to indicate that several headquart: 
are in one location. Used mainly 
small-scale maps this simplifies the dratts 
man’s problem in indicating that seve: 
units are located in one building or tow: 
without cluttering the overlay with sep 
rate flags on individual staffs. 

It is generally accepted form 
unit flag will be shown flying to the ni 
of the staff, and the sides of 1 the fla 
be parallel to the sides of the map, 
the long sides of the flag horizontal! 
more detail is a help to the creat 
situation overlay, the use of a 
staff where it is inadvisable to | 
unit flag directly north of the € 
tion. More than one break, hov 
unnecessary. 

In use of the triangular obse ‘vat 
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|, the draftsman or staff officer 
his manuals in vain for indica- 
he exact location of the OP is 
nter of the symbol. Supply 
ywn by a circular symbol, can 
as dispersed over a large area 
a closed line around the sym 
r curved to show dispersion on 
ind, or rectangular to follow the 

f occupied buildings. 
nanual states that enemy unit 
will be shown in a different 
ually red—from friendly units. 
where reproduction by a dupli 
edium is required, where it may 
ble to use only one color, ac- 
practice is use of a double outline 
nemy or Aggressor unit symbols, 
border on the symbols of the 
units. When red is available, 
er, a solid, colored line should be 
outline the symbols of the enemy 
reressor troops. As example see any 
verlay used by classes of the Command 

nd General Staff College. 

[he placing of the arrows across an 
verlay to indicate a proposed attack is a 
eature that is frequently misinterpreted. 
[he arrows show the center of mass 
ither than the direction of the attack. 
[he arrows will be placed to show that 
itical terrain features, such as ridges, 

lls, plateaus, woods, vital communica 

ns routes, and prominent towns o1 
ties in the zone of the attack either will 
e seized and secured or will come under 

ntrol of the units directed to make the 
ttack. Aside from the foregoing com 
ents on common uses of conventional 
gns and symbols, I refer the reader to 
FM 21-30 for complete guidance in use 
{ units designations and other signs used 
n overlays. 


LABORATE lettering faces in an 

overlay are undesirable; the simpler 
the style, the better. The use of capitals 
is against capitals and lower case letters 
sa matter of choice, but a common rule 
is to use capital letters wherever the 
ame of a city or town is shown. 


No exact policy on the completeness of 
the required marginal data of an overlay 
has been established. This varies from 
headquarters to headquarters, and prob 
ably no two commanders have the same 
ideas. It is certainly advisable that all 
material that is not part of the basic 
information—the picture—on the overlay 
should be neat, legible, and inconspicu 
ous. To be most effective all marginal 
information should be inscribed in one 
section of the margin, defined by a box 
or ruled border. This information can 
be divided into two types: identification, 
almost always required, which refers the 
reader to specific material regarding the 
overlay—the map on which it is based, 
orders or directives pertaining to it, the 
unit or commander concerned with its 
make-up . . . and legend, which explains 
certain details about the overlay itself 
which may not be readily understo rd. \ 
suggested list of items for marginal data 
for an overlay includes the following 

ype of overlay: Terrain overlay, situ 
ation, trafhc control, etc. 

Purpose of overlay, where applicable 
Situation, or to accompany a message 
sent by a patrol leader, etc. 

Dates for which effective, where the 
overlay is kept as part of a journal or a 
running record of events: Vehicle acci 
dents 1 March to 31 March 1949. 

Map Data (From the map on which 
the overlay is based): Nation, Scale, 
Sheet name, Sheet number. 

Issuing unit, or unit or person con 
cerned in preparation. 

Date prepared (time, where appli 
cable). 

Distribution where applicable. 

Person making the overlay or person 
responsible for the correctness of the 
detail. Examples: 
s/Smith, S-2 s/Jones, Patrol leader 

Major, 126th Inf Patrol No. 4 

Examples illustrating use of marginal 
identification data are shown in the table 
on this page. Other information or mar 
ginal notation under the heading of 
“Legend” may be included in some ap 





USE Cless Problem 
TYPE Situation Overlay 


PURPOSE To Accompany Solution 


Sheet, Subject Night 
Attack 


Situation At Time of Attack 


UNITED STATES, 1:100,000, 
GETTYSBURG, Sheet 61Y 


Student Combet Inte! 

Course ECIS 
EPREPARED 15 January 1949 
RIBUTION 


SiCNATURE 


(not applicable) 
s/Joseph Doakes, Lt. 





EXAMPLES OF MARGINAL DATA ON OVERLAYS 
Combat 
Situation Overlay 


To Be Filed With Intel 
Journal 


Situation 1 Mar 49 to 31 
Mar 49 


FRANCE, 1:50,000, METZ, 
Sheet 1614 


15th Infantry Division 


1 April 1949 
(same as journal, 


s/Jones, Lt. Col. 
Student (G-2) 


Combat 
Situation Overlay 


To Accompany Message No. 4 


Situation 0600 to 0800 16 Apr 49 


GERMANY, 1:25,000, KALTENBRUNN, 
Sheet 6337 


Patrol No. 4 


160805 April 1949 
(not applicable) 


s/Abel, Cpl. 
Patrol Leader 
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propriate place on the overlay. Items 
that may be included are special unit 
symbols used subsequent to publication 
of FM 21-30, color blocks with eleva 
tions used for layer tinting in terrain 
studies, color spots used in incident rec 
ords, etc. 

In the special case where an overlay is 
an annex to an operations order, then the 
identification-symbol data follows specific 
details of marginal information, which 
must conform to the heading and ending 
in the operations order which the overlay 
accompanies. 


N ATTRACTIVE feature of the 
yer 1S the little care that is re 
quired to preserve it. When the diagram 
inscribed is simple it usually survives in 
good condition if the acetate is rolled up 
lhe life of most overlay material is al 
most indefinite when reasonable precau 
tions are taken to see that it is rolled but 
never folded; that the edges are protect d 
from splitting or tearing; and that metal 
fasteners—thumbtacks or  staples—are 
used sparingly to fasten it to the map 
Che advice about the metal fasteners 
bears emphasis. Staff ofhcers who had to 
fight to get a supply of acetate have wept 
when they saw someone stapling or tack 
ing it to the wall. Masking tape or cel 
lulose (scotch) tape, when applied with 
patience, makes a satisfactory fastener, 
and helps to preserve the overlay ma 
terial, 

I do not believe that any of the sug 
gestions made here are at variance with 
the published authorities on military 
maps. I raised the level of my knowledge 
immensely (though I failed to find guid 
ance on the subject) while searching 
through the pages of Field Manual 21 
75, “Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping”; 
FM 24-16, “Signal Orders, Records and 
Reports”; FM 30-21, “Aerial Photogra 
phy, Military Applications”; 
Manual 1-220, 
and FM 101-5 


Technical 
“Aerial Photography”; 
Draft “Staff Ofhcers 


Field Manual”: as well as previously 
cited manuals, for 


information before 
venturing to prepare this brief survey 
of the subject 

With as little tedious detail as possi 
ble, it has been my aim to present the 
nomenclature, functioning and assembly 
of the Overlay, Map, MIAI, because | 
feel that it deserves direct attention 
Many of the details presented here are 
covered in the higher schools of the 
\rmy Field Forces—Leavenworth, Ben 
ning, Knox, Sill. Still many soldiers and 
officers, who will never be called to at 
tend any of these schools, work with 
overlays constantly. Because our Field 
Manuals leave so much unmentioned, 
I wrote this to help those men. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


One Hopeful, One Fearful 
The world learned of it through this 
short five 





one sentence paragraph in a 
paragraphed Statement 

‘We have evidence that within recent 
wet ks an atomic explosion occurred in the 
U.S.S.R 

Ihe import of the statement and the 
tacts behind the statement were reckoned 
But there were essentially 
two prospects, one hopeful, one fearful. 


in many ways 

Ihe hopetul one was that the two great 
est powers on earth would come close to a 
Each fearful of the other 
and shrinking from the awful effects of an 
all-out 


balance of power 


might make an 
armed truce that would produce peace “in 


itomic Wal they 


our time.” 

The fearful prospect was that the differ 
ences between the two nations may be so 
great and so acute that war would come. 
I he Communist ideology and philosophy 
believes that war between Communism and 
(nd, historically, 
no weapon has ever been so powerful that 


Capitalism is inevitable. 


it has acted as a deterrent to conflict. 
Whether it be war or peace lay in the 

laps of the gods. The soldier could do little 

to understand this new 


weapon, keep his own powder dry, and 


more than to try 


never forget that the basic element of war is 
man himself 


Endorsement 

Ihe Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Omar N. Bradley saw the ap 
proval of the Armed Forces pay bill as an 
endorsement by the American people of the 
way the military services are carrying out 
their world-wide obligations. 
in New York he said: 

“I know that I speak for every soldier, 
sailor, and airman, and for all the service 
tamilies, when I say that we of the service 
realize that the Career Compensation Act 
is more than a pay raise. It is an endorse 
ment by the American people, through 
their elected representatives of the way in 


In a speech 


which these able Americans in the services 
are carrying out their assigned missions, 
both at home and abroad. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are re 
sponsible for security plans of this country, 
face immediate and long-range problems 
in their deliberations. One of the most 
important of these long-range problems has 
been the leadership material for the years 
to come. Now the stature of our leader- 
ship for the future has been largely assured. 

“It is significant that this first adjust- 
ment of the Armed Forces compensation in 
forty vears is not haphazard or piecemeal. 
Painstaking research for many months fol- 
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lowed by a comprehensive report on the 
part of Mr. Charles Hook and his commit 
tee members, is the foundation of the Act. 
In his report, he tried to bring compensa 
tion into line with equal responsibility in 
industry, so far as circumstances would per 
mit. Receipt of this report was followed by 
careful consideration by the Armed Serv 
ices Committees of both the House and the 
Senate. It was no hurried legislation; and I 
believe that the investment of the American 
people in this compensation plan will be 
paid back a thousandfold.” 


Pay Raise 

\fter “sweating it out” through a long 
and hot summer, not counting the many 
years it had talked and dreamed 
‘bout, the armed forces were finally re 
warded with a pay raise—the first major re- 
vision in their pay rates in forty years. 

The table at the bottom of this page 
shows the new pay schedules for all ranks. 

The Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air 
Force, the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Commandants of the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard get the pay and allowances of 
a major general and a personal allowarice o! 
$4000 a year. 

Generals and admirals get the pay and 
allowances of a major general and a per 
sonal allowance of $2200 a year. 


been 


Lieutenant generals and vice admirals 
get the pay and allowances of a major gen- 
eral and a personal allowance of $500 a 
year. 

Other provisions of the law cover these 
subjects: 

Allowances. Subsistence allowance for 
all officers, with or without dependents is 
$42 a month. For enlisted men it is $31.50. 
Quarters allowances vary as follows: 


With Without 
dependents dependents 

General officers $150.00 $120.00 
Colonels 120.00 105.00 
Lieutenant Colonels 120.00 90.00 
Mators . occ ce 105.00 82.50 
ee eee eee 90.00 75.00 
Ist Lieutenants 82.50 67.50 
2d Lieutenants 75.00 60.00 
Warrant Officers—4 105.00 82.50 
Warrant Officers—3 90.00 75.00 
Warrant Officers—2 82.50 67.50 
Warrant Officers—1 75.00 60.00 


Enlisted men of the first three grades 
receive $67.50 for quarters if they have 
dependents and $45 if they don’t. Other 
enlisted ranks receive $45 with or without 
dependents. 

Longevity. A ceiling on the present sys- 
tem of 5 per cent for each three years of 
service so that a person who fails to win a 
promotion will not continue to get raises up 
to the present 30-year maximum. 

Hazardous duty. Incentive pay for 
hazardous duties such as flight and sub- 
marine service—flat rates ranging from 


$100 to $210 a month for officer | 
to $75 for enlisted personnel inst 


present system of 50 per cent | 
longevity pay. 

Sea and foreign duty pay. Re 
missioned and warrant officers su 
pay. Enlisted pay on sea or foreivn dy: 
will range from a low of $8 additional », 
month for the lowest enlisted o: fe 
high of $22.50 a month for the top enlist: 
grade. 

Physical disability requirements. 


Compensation to be based on degree of dis 
ability. It has been the practice to retiy 
ofhcers for physical reasons and give they 
75 per cent of base-longevity. 

Reenlistment bonuses. Bonuses | 
enlisted personnel will be made on the bas 
of years to be served rather than on the ; 
theory of paying $50 a year for past servic 

Family allowances. [he law wip 
out the wartime family allowance syste; 
for enlisted men which was based on th 
number of dependents and substitutes a flat 
quarters allowance of $67.50 a month { 
those in higher enlisted grades. 

There are many other minor provisions 
too detailed to mention here. 


Pick and Choose 

In a speech at Los Angeles, Secreta 
Johnson reminded the nation and its mi 
tary forces why the Army couldn't have a 
the combat-prepared divisions it might lik 
why the Navy couldn’t have its super 
carrier, and why the Air Force would hav 
to get along with fewer heavy bomlx 
groups than it would like to have. 

“We would like to give our Army a 
the tanks, and the guns, and the shells that 
it could possibly need to land and fight on 
any hostile shore,” Mr. Johnson said. “W: 
would like to provide our Navy with all th 
carriers, and cruisers, marines, and sub 
marines, to lick any sea force that might 
endanger our sea lanes. We would like t 
have an Air Force with a mighty armada ot 
strategic and tactical planes which could 
roam the skies at will, make the air un 
tenable for possible aggressors and keep the 
heavens over our own territories, immune 
to the raids of a single bomber. All that w« 
would like to do, but, if we did, ther 
would not be any money left in the United 
States Treasury to do much else.” 

All the Department of Defense can do 
he said, is to pick and choose. Eventually 
“we come up with a program. It may not 
be capable of meeting with maximum force 
every possible contingency. It may not 
satisfy all the requirements of all the sen 
ices. It certainly will not win the applaus 
of all the critics and the swivel chair 
strategists. But it will be a sound program 
and sufficiently flexible in scope to tak 
care of any likely hostile attacks. In m! 
tary language we say we have estimated th¢ 
situation, considered all possible courses 
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alculated our risks, and made 


1s. 


Housing 
Johnson took note of the need 
» in Alaska and issued this state 
porters: 
is something more than a piece 
terrain, or a pool of critical 
ichines and equipment. It serves 
for those Americans who have 
re and keep it in a perpetual state 
ss 
erican standards the facilities for 
s who must serve in Alaska are 
The houses are inadequate 
available 


mes. 


iv of those sub 

In many com 
leave their families behind while 
e in Alaska. While such sacri 
normal in war, it is unfair in time 


to ask our servicemen and their 


are 


cases men are 


to suffer hardship out of proportion 
tandards of living enjoyed by our 

nen in other parts of the world. 
\< ynstruction project has been started 
\laska but funds are inadequate to com 
ete it. If relief is not immediately forth 
part of the 


construction torces 


e come to Alaska to do the job will 
dissipated. 


The construction season is 
t. It takes time, and it is expensive to 
onstruction material to Alaska. It 

tukes time and expense to mobilize labor, 
and housing for the construc 
n crews. I have, therefore, made pres 
ntations to the 
150 funds be 
iction during 


chine ry, 


Congress that fiscal year 
made available for 
this session of Congress. 


con 


\dequate housing for the minimum 
ops considered necessary for the defense 
\laska will strengthen their morale and 
prove their welfare; and no single mea 
sure will do more to strengthen our defenses 
n that northern frontier.” 


In another approach to the same problem 


it was announced that the Air Force was 
shipping 300 metal house trailers to Alaska 
to help alleviate the critical service housing 
shortage. 

Primarily intended as housing units for 
Air Force enlisted personnel and their fami 
lies, the 300 trailers will be allocated by the 
Alaskan Air Command to Elmendorf Air 
Force Base at Anchorage, and to Ladd AFB 
and Eielson AFB, both at Fairbanks. 

In addition to the trailers, 17 bathhouse 
units and nine will be 
shipped and erected on trailer camp sites 
that have been prepared by the three Ait 
I orce bases. 


New Charter for R&DB 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, chairman of the 
Research and Development Board, outlined 


laundry houses 


the terms of the new directive which ex 
tended the authority and responsibility of 
the Board. Said Dr. Compton 

“Another significant step has just been 
taken toward the achievement of a truly 
effective program of military research in the 
United States. The Research and Devel 
opment Board now has, in addition to the 
responsibility for formulating a complete 
integrated program of research and develop 
ment for military purposes, the authority to 
whether program 
carried out by the three services. 


determine its is being 

“In specific terms, this means that the 
board may, as it deems necessary, direct 
changes in the programs of the services, in 
cluding the initiation of new projects, the 
increase of effort in certain areas, and the 
decrease or curtailment of effort in other 
areas. Hitherto, the role of the Research 
and Development Board has been largely 
advisory and coordinative. The authority 
to see that its recommendations are in fact 
carried out will greatly increase the effec 
tiveness of the expert technical advice 
which the board receives from its consult 
ants and advisors.” 





ARMY 


Equipment Simplification 


\ list ot preliminary recommendations 





for simplification ot Army equipment was 
reported to Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray by the Army Equipment Policy Board 
headed by Lieut. Gen. Raymond S. Mc 
Lain. 

\mong the recommendations made by 
individual 
weapons and equipment, in the number 


and types of ammunition, and in the num 


the board are the reduction of 


bers, types and variety of caliber of guns 
\lso recommended was action to stabilize 
the design of major items of equipment, the 
restudying of replacement factors, action 
to have military characteristics of equip 
ment follow as closely as possible civilian 
counterparts and replacement of admin 
istrative vehicles, especially In posts, Camps 
and stations, by those of commercial type 


The 


trom 


elimination of unessential items 
Tables of Organization and Equip 
ment was recommended along with the con 
finement of special temperature character 
istics to equipment to be used in extreme 
held to deter 


mine need and adequacy of items of que: 


climates, and use of tests 


tionable \ alue. 


General Devers Reports 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers’s Postwar Re port ot 
the Army Field Forces, revealed significant 
training, equipment, and research programs 
affecting the postwar Army 

The activities of the 
Army Ground Field Forces from the end of 
the war to the present time 


report described 
Sections ot 
the report deal with planning, reorganiza 
tion of combat units, maneuvers and exer 
cises, training 


policies and supervision, 


\rmy schools, personnel and logistics prob 





The New Pay Schedule 





Under Over Over 
2 2 i 


$926.25 $926.25 $926.25 


Over Over Over Overt Over 
6 s 10 12 14 


$926.25 $926.25 $926.25 $926.25 $926.25 


769.50 
570.00 
456.00 
384.75 
313.50 
249.38 
213.75 


320.10 
291.00 
254.63 
210.98 


198.45 
169.05 
139.65 
117.60 

95.55 


82.50 
OK 


769.50 
$70.00 
456.00 
384.75 
313.50 
263.63 


228.00 


320.10 
291.00 
254.63 
210.98 


198.45 
169.05 
147.00 
124.95 
102.90 

90.00 

87.50 


769 
570 
456 
384 
299 


3 


ie bed 


242 


320 
291 
254 
210 


205 
176 
154 


132 


110.2 


9 
95 


50 
00 
00 
75 
75 


25 


S0 
40 
35 
40 
5 
50 
00 


769.50 
570.00 
456.00 
384.75 
442.00 
292.13 
256.50 


334.65 
298 
254 
218.2 


213.15 
183.75 
161.70 
139.65 
117.60 
105.00 


No increase after 4-year fogy 


769.50 
570.00 
456.00 
399.00 
356.25 
306.38 
270.75 


769.50 
$70.00 
456.00 
413.25 
370.50 
320 64 
285.00 


769.50 
$70.00 
170.25 
127.50 
384.75 
334.88 
299.25 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


349.20 
305.55 
261.90 
225.53 


363.75 
312.83 
269.18 
232.80 


378.40 
320.10 
276.45 
240.08 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


220.50 
191.10 
169.05 
147.00 
124.95 
112.50 


227.85 
198.45 
176.40 
154.35 
132.30 


120.00 


*Army titles used; equivalent Air and Navy grades are paid the same 


**For under 4 months’ service, recruits (Air privates, Navy apprentice seamen) are paid $75 a month 


on of two years, pay is $80. 


235.20 
205.80 
183.75 
161.70 
139.65 
No 


769.50 
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70.00 


184.50 
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$1.75 


399.00 
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9.14 


314.50 
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42.55 


213.15 


191.10 
169.05 
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increas¢ 


17.00 


after 
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Over Over 

18 22 

25 $926.25 $926.25 
50 769.50 769.50 
25 612.75 641.25 
75 §27.25 646 956 
00 184.50 
25 4127.50 


VS 
141 
after 14-ve 
ifter 14-ye 


increas¢ 


increas¢ 


221.95 
449.20 
305.55 


269.18 


249.90 
220.50 
198.45 
176.40 191.10 
No increase after 
10-year 


264.60 
35.20 
13 15 


1 


fogy 


For over four mort 
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lems, economy measures, and the devel 
opment of new equipment. 

The report placed great emphasis on the 
human approach in training the soldier, 
and revealed new developments in weapons 


full- 


trac ke d, c ompl tely armored personnel Car 


and equipment T hese include a 
rier, trucks designed for cross-country, ve 
hicular-launched assault-type bridges, and 
The new rifle would 


rifle, 


a lightweicht rifle. 
replace the M1 


mac hine vun 


carbine and sub 


Gen Devers devoted considerable space 
to describing the work of the Army’s schools 
ind the four Army Field Forces boards 

He concluded his report with these 
recommendations 

1) The maintenance of a high standard 
of requirements in the awarding of credit 
reserve duty 


points for performance ol 


training Such a policy 1S believed neces 
sary in the interests of national security; a 


relaxation, as advocated by some, would 
idversely affect the training of Organized 
Reserve Corps units and individuals by 
lowering the morale of the active partici 
pants and by giving a false idea of training 
who try to receive 


something for nothing.” The intent of 


requirements to those 
the law is to reward active reservists for 
militar) training satisfactorily performed. 

>) The 


commanders to assume the full responsibili 


constant training of reserve 


ties which are theirs as commanders of 
units. The inevitable shortages of funds 
ind Regular Army personnel will have to 
be compensated for by reservists who as 
sume more of the responsibilities for the 
training, administration, and supply of 
their units, if we are to have an active, 
realistic reserve program. 

4.) Continuing joint study to simplify 
techniques and procedures in the air sup 
port of ground forces and to resolve prob 
relationships in the 
delivery of such support. 


lems of command 


4) Increase of air participation in 
school demonstrations and unit field exer 
\ir participation adds realism to such 
exercises and shows the mechanics of close 


cises 


air support, including air and ground com 
munication 

5.) Continuing efforts by the Army to 
induce the Air Force to bring troop carrier 
strength to a figure more in consonance 
with airborne requirements. 

6) The institution of measures to re 
lieve the critical shortage of field officers 
within airborne divisions. 

Continuing efforts to reduce the 
weight and bulk of the equipment of the 
infantry division, with a view to air-trans 
portability 

8) Study of the logistical support for 
a four-division corps airhead, to resolve the 
controversial question of the possibility of 
large airborne operations. 

9) Assignment of responsibility for 
master planning of installations to the 
Office, Chief, Army Field Forces, in order 
to make effective use of an existing agency 
which has participated continuously in this 


32 


project during the postwar period. 

10) Provision of badly needed family 
housing on permanent posts under a plan 
of payment from pooled commutation al 
lowances of construction costs and inci 
dental charges. 

11) Further study of the types and 
quantities of fuel-consuming equipment in 
the type field army with respect to over-all 
fuel consumption and ability to maintain 
that organization in an active theater of 
operations. 

12) Consideration of inclusion of one 
or more logistical commands in the Organ 
ized Reserve Corps troop basis for support 
of the 18-25 Division Program. 

13.) Establishment of a joint amphibi 
ous training center at Little Creek, Va. 
[he Army requirements for 
amphibious operations must be given proper 
consideration. 


large-scale 


14) Continuation of amphibious train 
ing of Army troops on a scale of approxi 
mately one divisional-sized amphibious ex 
ercise, in conjunction with the Navy and 
the Air Force, each year. The continuation 
of instruction in amphibious staff planning 
at all service schools at the proper levels, 
and the retention of an engineer special 
brigade, at reduced strength in the peace- 
time troop basis, with its station on the 
east coast of the United States, preferably 
in the Norfolk area. 

15) Further study and test of the tac 
tical uses of the atomic bomb. 

16) Restoration to commanders at all 
levels of their authority and responsibilities 
to the end that the Army will have team 
work instead of individual action. During 
and at the close of every war there is a 
very strong tendency to take more and 
more responsibility away from the com- 
manders and place it in the hands of spe 
cialists. Since World War II this has been 
evident in the conduct of military justice, 
food service, career guidance for enlisted 
men, and career management of officers. 
While purposes in these plans are excellent 
and tend to improve the Army, their imple 
mentation must become decentralized as re 
sponsibilities of the commanders. The in- 
tent is often stated by the proponents of 
these plans that they are the responsibilities 
of commanders. Actually, the restrictions 
imposed in their implementation take away 
the commanders’ authority and _responsi- 
bilities. 

(17) The firm establishment and main- 
tenance of high physical and intelligence 
standards in the selection and assignment 
of personnel for duty in combat positions. 

(18 Enhancement of the prestige of the 
commander at the noncommissioned level 
by a return to a system of titles and in- 
signia that will distinguish the noncom- 
missioned leader from the enlisted tech- 
nician. 

(19) Maintenance of Army Field Forces 
Boards and the Arctic Test Branch at maxi 
mum authorized strength; augmentation of 
Board No. 2 by an engineer test detach- 


Field Forces Boards be not tra 
reassigned by Army command 
concurrence of the Chief, A 

Forces; place the operation and 

of the four Boards under direct 

this Ofhce. There appears to be 

to continue to reduce the stren 

Army Field Forces Boards unde: 
guided belief that tactical troo; 
efhcient testing and evaluatio: 
equipment. Testing expensive 
plicated equipment is a science, 

the full time and thought of e 
personnel. The cost of these Bo 

their specially selected officers 

trained and experienced enlisted 

tions, is very small when compar 
savings they are effecting, not 
assuring the acceptance of efficient 
engineered equipment but also in assurin, 
the rejection of unsuitable equipmen; 
which would lead to wasted procuremen: 
funds. These Boards as now constitut 
are our best insurance against unsoun 
expenditure of development and _ procur 
ment funds. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Reserves at C&GS College 

Approximately 200 ofhicers from. the « 
vilian components of the Army will tak 
the three-month Associate Course at ! 
Command and General Staff College bx 
ginning January 4, 1950. 

Officers selected for the Associate Cours. 
must meet the following requirements: b 
physically qualified for general service 
have a minimum of seven years’ commis 
sioned service, have indicated by actua 
performance of duty a potentiality for hig! 
command or staff position, be graduates o! 
an advanced branch school or associat 
course or have equivalent qualification: 
based on wartime experience. Reserve © 
National Guard officers must not be ov: 
51 years of age. 

In general, candidates will be selecte: 
from the highest rated officers meeting 
qualifications. 








New Civil Policy Board 

Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson: 
new Civilian Components Policy Boarc 
will develop unified policies for administra 
tion and training of all reserve components 
of the Armed Forces. 

The Board will have 18 members unde: 
the chairmanship of William T. Faric 
president of the Association of Americar 
Railroads. They will represent the thre: 
Armed Services. Some of the members at 
Regular military ofhcers, and some are in 
active Reserve officers. 

One of the Board’s fundamental missions 
will be application to the Reserve com 
ponents of the principles of unificavion 0 
an effort to achieve greater combat ‘nd a¢ 


ment of enlisted men; personnel of Army ministrative efficiency and economy 
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AIR FORCE 


Policies in the Air Age 





Louis speech Secretary of the 
WV. Stuart Symington listed these 
rs as lessons learned about mili 
ver in the second World War 
extensive military operations are 
. land or sea as long as the enemy 
.e air above; 
the air over a nation is controlled 
my it can be as disastrous to that 
physical occupation by enemy 


eographical immunity of all 
ers, mountains, ocean and polar 


na 


has been erased by the airplane 
Mr. 
our traditional defense concepts 


ely and drastically and make “an 
air force in being an 


lessons, Symington said, 


essential 
f the necessary combat-ready mili 
1eth.” 
this does not mean, he said, that the 
e thinks it can win a future war by 
On that point he said 
s stress on the importance of a suc 
strategic bombing offensive has led 
to assume that the Air Force believes 
ld win a future war by itself—perhaps 
use of strategic bombers alone. 
t is a complete misinterpretation of 
sition. We are fully 
war can be won only by the highest 
of teamwork among the three ser\ 
General Vandenberg and his staft 


aware that 1 


stated this many, many times. I, 
constantly reiterated it. 
thirds of the regular Ai 


too 


Force 


ps are equipped primarily for air dé 


land and sea 
Air National 
which would be mobilized immedi 
m the outbreak of hostilities 
of groups equipped primarily for 


ind the 
ns In addition the 


support ot 


consists 


nse and the support of land and sea 
Upon mobilization, more than 
cent of the Air Force would consist 


ns. 
ups primarily equipped for purposes 
than strategic bombardment. 


the other hand, if the composition 


bomber groups equipped with 


rcralt capable of accomplishing the r 


d mission—then both the Air Force 
whole military establishment would 


f balance. 


In this Air Age, the use of air power to 


keep the peace has become the respon 
t the United States. 

carry out this responsibility, we 

e real unification—both within the 

ces and within the framework of 

tire integrated security 

such unification, the other primary 

s could not be achieved, and there 

freedom as 


program 


a nation would bs 
e 


guiding principle must be: only 
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that which is good for the nation is 
for its military services.” 


good 


Tactical Bomber 

[he Air Force’s newest experimental jet 
bomber, the XB-51, built by the Glenn I 
Martin Company of Baltimore, is under 
test. It is a three-jet, light bomber, de 
signed for short-range tactical missions in 
support of ground forces. 

Both the wings and the tail of the new 
bomber are swept back at an angle of 35 
degrees, and the horizontal tail surfaces 
mounted at the top of the vertical 
stabilizer. Designed to carry a crew of two, 


are 


the plane is equipped with cabin pres 
surization, air-conditioning, and pilot ejec 
tion seats. 

It is powered by three turbo-jet engines, 
two mounted at the lower the 
fuselage beneath the cockpit, and a third 
in the rear of the fuselage. 


sides ot 


Lateral control is provided by “spoilers” 
on the upper surfaces of the wings instead 
of conventional ailerons. Approximate di 
mensions of the aircraft are: wingspan, 55 


feet; length, 80 feet; and:height, 17 feet. 


NAVY 


Navy Takes Over Ocean Transport 

The new unified Military Sea 
portation Service was established with the 
94 Naval the 
composite command 

An additional 227 Army vessels will be 
progressively transferred to MSTS during 
Ot 125 

assigned to Army 
102 to the Army 
zone of the interior in this country. 

The Naval vessels, including 16 fleet 
type tankers, 12 cargo 
and 57 
tankers assigned to the Navy, will be trans 
ferred en masse to MSTS on October |. 
Adm. William 
Adm. A. J. Well 


duties as 








Trans 


assignment of vessels to 


subsequent months this group, 


vessels are presently 


overseas commands and 


ships, 9 personnel 


transports, Government-owned 


At the same time Rear 
M. Callaghan and Rear 


ings assumed their new com 


mander and vice commander, respectively, 
of the Military Sea 
Service, with headquarters in the 


new Transportation 
Navy 
Department. 

Four deputy commanders to serve as field 
representatives of MSTS are stationed at 
Seattle, San Francisco, New Orleans and 
New York. 

The Army part of the transfer program 
will continue over a number of months, at 
least until April 1, 1950. 

Under the program, the Army will con 
tinue to provide required military personnel 
afloat, including 
medical personnel, and chaplains, until 
they a.e replaced by Navy military person 
nel; and the Army will provide availabl 
shore military personnel desired 
MSTS on a temporary loan basis. 


transport commanders, 


as by 


Army 


In general, the replacement of 


personne] 


Navy 


sonnel is to be accomplished by 


1950. 


military by military per 


April 1 


Since Army nurses on Vesst ls to be trans 
ferred to MSTS will be r placed by Navy 
nurses, the Navy has opened 50 sea-duty 


billets for Naval 


nurses desiring to volunteer for a minimum 


on transports Reserve 
\ssion 
ments will be made to transports operating 


out of New York, New Orleans, San Fran 


cisco and Seattle to European and Pacifi 


period of one year on active duty 


ports 

¢ ivilian pe rsonnel now employed « ither 
the Army 
tion Corps will remain under the adminis 
the AIC 
\rmy personnel regulations until they ar 
In the 
of Army civilian personnel afloat, they will 


afloat or ashore by | ransporta 


trative control of ind under 


transferred to Navy payrolls case 


Army regulations for person 


transferred to 


remain unde I 


nel afloat even after they are 


Navy rolls. 
Under the 
of Defense Johnson on 


directive issued by Secretary 
\ugust the 
eration ot ports does not become a function 
~ MSTS but remains a responsibility ot 
ne separate The respon 

for the movement of cargo to the 

in MSTS ship also remains with the 


ice owning the cargo 


op 


seTvices 


Navy’s Health High 
rate tor 
umong Nav 


1948 


] 
cuist 


The incidence 
and polsonings 
droy 
the 


pe d during the 


, . 
lowest ever recorded t 


t 
ind summary reports to dat 


dicate the improvement trend is continuin 


An incidence rate of 446 


19 


ran ed be tween 


per | 
ill causes in 38 was the 
lhe rate 


1.000 


previ l 


during the pe! rd 


last five 


ner 
i 
with the result that the 
stitute the longest period du 
rate tor 


1. OOO 


communicab! 


innual inc ide nce 


mained below 500 per 
\ decrease in 
diseases amon 


is primarily responsibl 


communicable 
sonnel 
proved health rate. The incide: 
major communicable diseases dropp: 
194 


1948, and the 


231.4 per 1,000 in 
1,000 in 
eases fell from 212.3 to 

I he rate 
poisonings | 


vel ae 
48.9 to 47 


Of the 27 diagnostic classe 


tor 


reased only 


incidence inju and 


tron 


hows 


6 per 1,000 
ot disease 
trend 


Class VIII 


‘ 
includes common infectious dis 


only one reversed the general toward 


lower incidence rates which 


respiratory type, such as commotr 


and normally contributes moré 
other class to the total inciden 
creased from 100 in 1947 to 104 
It, however, was still well belew 
188 experienced in 1946 


[he 


continue d its downward tre nd ( 


incidence rate for vener« 


more than any other diagnosti 


ove! il] reduc no 








CEREBRATIONS 





Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 


the $3.00 minimum. 


Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 


should be submitted double-spaced. 


RHIP 


In company with numerous other 


youths of high-school and college age, | 
spent several summers during the early 
1940s at Fort McKinley, Maine, in one 
of the now-defunct Military 
raining Camps, under the tutelage of 
the redoubtable Staff Sergeant John W. 


Swierzynski of the 5th 


Citizens 


Infantry. The 
primary purpose of the CMTC being to 
train candidates for Reserve officer com 


“Swear,” 


never 


missions, a stickler for pertec 


tion, missed an opportunity to 


bring home to the fifty young men in his 
platoon an officer's responsibility to look 
after his men 

Our daily schedule called for a solid 
morning of drill, with hourly breaks of 


perhaps five minutes and a fifteen 


at ten oclock. After two 
hours of close-order in the hot July sun, 
we had developed by midmorning a mass 
thirst which the single water bucket 
hardly sufhiced to quench. However, in 
the: Ist Platoon of Company B there was 


minute rest 


no mad scramble for water at the com 
mand “Fall out!” Instead, under the 
Sergeant's stern eye, we formed single 
file to take our drink, in order of rank. 


RHIP? Not exactly. The 


rank in this SOP was reversed: 


order of 
privates 
first, followed by corporals, then ser 
and finally the student ofhcers. 
Needless to wd at the very tail end 
of the line—true to his own precept 
Staff Sergeant Swierzynski. 
Compr. Marx H. Jorpan. 


geants, 


came 


Training Aid of the Month 


Both Lieutenant Instructor and Cap 


tain Trainer are members of rather dis 
tant and out-of-the-way Reserve Corps 
So both have 


like their opposite numbers in units not 


units their troubles, just 
so out-of-the-way. 

Lieutenant wants one of 
those map reading instruction kit train 


ing aids he's heard about. 


Instructor 


But he doesn't 
know that it is an Engineer item of issue 
and therefore is listed and described in 

Catalog ENG 6 582-010. 
Phat isn’t his aa trouble. He has also 


to find the right table of allowances and 


\rmy Suppl) 


check whether his unit is authorized the 
kit 


Captain Trainer heard a rumor that 


Ordnance was releasing plastic models 


of the Mi rifle. 


use to gt od 


It's something he could 
advantage in his training 
program. How does he go about finding 
whether there is such an item and how 
get it? Does he write The Adjutant 
in Washington, contact the 
nearest local Ordnance ofhcer, search the 
training equipment Table of Allowances 
20-2, use “SFE” funds to have one made, 
or get it through a service school? 
Briefly, how can an instructor (Regu 


lar Army, National Guard, ORC) find 


out about new training aids while they 


34 


General 


are still new and be able to get them 
before they are old? 

Lieutenant Instructor, Captain Train- 
er and every other officer in the Army ot 
the United States has learned the value 
of training aids. They want them even 


The Blue Blazer 


Recently on a 15-day leave I went to 
Montreal to see if it was really like New 
Orleans. Happily I met an old acquaint- 
Canadian infantryman with 
whom I had conquered Kiska. He 
proved to me that New Orleans still has 
a lot to learn from Montreal and that the 
U.S. Indian-fighting yg, could pick 
up a few points from the Canucks. 

Obviously some of the best stafi-pian- 
ning in Washington has been done on 
the uniform designing level. It was in 
view of this that | was overcome with 
embarrassment when he suggested that 
| wear my regimental blazer to a cocktail 
party to which we were invited. I asked 
if he meant my shade 51 or shade 33 
blazer and he saved me from further 
chagrin by saying either would do, and 
so we both wore our parade dress. I 
have always been proud of the uniform 
of Sherman, Grant, Bradley, Murphy, 


ance, a 


to the extent of improvising ; 
issue ones aren't available. Th 
training aids is realized throu 
Amny, and the highest officials 
the development of them. | 
piece of equipment perfected 
use now must have an approp: 
panion training aid developed t 
instruction in its use. Furtherm 
training aid that’s available is 
published in one of several 
held manual catalogs or in a su 
log of one of the technical se 

And that’s the rub. How in : 
can Lieutenant Instructor and 
[rainer possibly know where t 
a training aid they need? And | 
they possibly have available 
every catalog they would need 

I suggest the publication of a month 
special training aids bulletin. This } 
letin—it could be a mimeograph« d ne\ 
sheet—would describe each new train; 0 
aid as it is issued. It would tell what 
aid is intended to do, who can get it, ay 
how. Also, it would tell what permanen: 
publication, such as FM 21-7 or supp 
catalog, it would be listed in. To do 
job this bulletin would list every tra 
ing aid perfected and released by all o! 
the arms and services and their respecti 
service schools. 

And most importantly, it should | 
distributed to all units down to and 
cluding company and battery. 

I realize this would require the fu 
time of a small group of people. But | 
think it would be worth Anything 
that can be done to get more training 
aids to more instructors in the field 
worth the effort. 

Capt 


*. TRAINING Ap 


and York, and I was as proud that day ; 
ever, but I was genuinely envious of the 
“uniform of the “day” worn by the Can: 

dians (with the exception of my polit 
friend) which consisted of a blue blaze 

oxford cloth white shirt, 
striped tie, grey flannel slacks, and brow 

leather shoes. 

I soon discovered that MacNaughton: 
marauders wore this getup to informa 
affairs attended largely by Army men 
These events were not consid on 
formal as to require the wearing of ' 
uniform but still were affairs at v Pod 


regiment 


‘ } 
man was eager to be identified with his 


The blazers were double 


regiment. 


breasted blue flannel with a regiment! 


crest worn on the left breast pocket. The 
whole effect was impressive. Frankl 


they looked a sight better than the Yale 


reasted 


or Harvard band in their single | 


blazers and irfinitely better than some 0! 
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when 
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NOVE 


sraduates you see around New 
mbridge, and Hanover. The 
s to give a man confidence in 
temmed glass. 
esn't the Pfc in charge of uni 
get next to the fine idea of 
wmal outht for wear by the 
Such an outht would 
rybody happy—the uniform 
1e crest people, the tie trade, 
il party hostesses, and the be 
drinking infantryman. Of 
ey could be 
in debauches, 


acer 


worn to other 


such as post 


eas,” receiving, and egg rolling 


here in the land of the atom 
wever, the tie should be de 
n the divisional level 
great deal of pride 


where 
Chink of 
| Division tie—blue and white diag 

| stripes, of course, or the 5th Divi 
: all those red diamonds, or the 

a bunch of Indian heads. Of 

the Infantry would wear blue 
the Artillery red, and then there 
lucky Armored Cavalry. In the 
mer | think w hite tropical trousers 


ild be substituted for grey flannels. 





TO OUR MEMBER-SUBSCRIBERS 


When you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old and new addresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 

Write to: 

Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 17th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Now | know there is someone in some 


corner somewhere saying there is no 
need for such a uniform in our national 
fraternity. To that antisocial schmoo | 
say drink beer and choke on your choke 
neck blouse. In spite of him there are a 
lot of us who would wear such a getup 


and happily because (1 
>) 


\ it looks pretty, 
it is ideal for informal affairs, (3) it 
is not so formal as a regulation uniform, 
4) it is comparatively inexpensive and 
could be worn with other items of civil 
ian clothing, (5) it is distinctive enough 
to identify a soldier with his regiment, 
and (6) it is a uniform that is neither 
formal nor fatigue, thus filling many 
present peacetime needs. 


Capr. PeTer Osoe. 


An Army That Can Think 


Some months ago there appeared in 
INFANTRY JOURNAL a very excellent 
ticle that emphasized the fact that the 
nary function of an army is combat. 
author, Lieutenant Colonel Dono 

P. Yeuell, Jr., wants a “Combat 
Corps’ that would be trained for com 
. | agree heartily with Colonel Yeuell, 
th in his major premise and his related 
is. However, I would go a step fur 
rand advocate A Fighting Army That 


Think. 


By this | mean an army (or “combat 
ips,” if you like) of thoroughly trained 
ock troops that will be constantly alert 
the possibility of obtaining enemy 

nformation, and who understand and 
ctively follow the precepts of counter 
itelligence. 

[he creation of such an army is very 
ssible. During the war I participated 
some activities with the French Forces 


t the Interior, and I found that the men 


n the Maquis were not only splendid 
but excellent intelligence opera 
well. As a result, the final score, 
when the Maquis was overrun by US. 
foops, was over three hundred Germans 
killed or wounded, nearly a hundred 
rs taken, and an undeterminable 
of American lives saved through 
tion of the enemy received from 
juis. And all for the price of six 
nd less than a dozen wounded. 


prison 
: } 
numbx 
intorn 


the M 


killed 
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[his remarkable performance is at 
tributable to training. Not formal class 
room training, but training by doing. 

A realistic program of combat intelli 
gence training is just as possible today. 
We can incorporate intelligence training 
in almost every phase of our training 
schedules. Even a squad firing problem 
can be an intelligence drill. Anyone who 
is interested can acquire a_ practical, 
working knowledge of combat intelli 
gence operation. And the training will 
have progressive troop appeal if it is 
begun simply and naturally during the 
basic phases of instruction and not at 
tempted as an abortive graft onto the 
training schedule after bad habits have 
been developed. 

There is little basically new about 
combat intelligence. American Army 
officers years ago had put into writing 
most of the precepts that we are advocat 
ing today. We don’t have to go outside 
of our own FMs ard TMs to find the 
material we need for a complete, sound 
and “efficient 
which General Bradley assigned a high 
priority. Even the idea of the importance 
of intelligence training to the individual, 
FM 30-5 
Intelligence Training), pub 
February 1946, states that 
“Training in military intelligence will 
not be restricted to personnel assigned to 


intelligence system” to 


and vice versa, is not new. 
Militar) 


lished ins 


the military intelligence sections of vari 
ous headquarters. Appropriate instruc 
tion in this subject will be given to all 
oficers and enlisted men because all mili 
tary personnel have a part to play in 
military intelligence.” 

Why, then has so little been done 
One of the 
proached the problem from the angle of 


EM Combat Intelligence 


than by naturally 


reasons 1S that we ap 


30-5 rather 
incorporating it into 
our other training, such as scouting, pa 
trolling, sniping, and map reading. There 
is no reason why the average enlisted 
man should be introduced into the com 
plexities of situation estimates, intelli 
gence plans and periodic reports. What 
we want him to learn to do is to tell us 
promptly and accurately the “when, 
where, who and what” of everything he 
can observe about the enemy and the 
terrain. 

On the island of \ ieques, a “resistance 
group” of civilians was recruited for the 


None of them had had 


military 


1949 maneuvers. 


any previous training. They 


were missionaries, church workers, and 


Boy Scouts. Their training, which did 
not begin until just before the exercises 
began, was clandestine, and simpk 
Nevertheless, they produced a quantity 
of accurate and valuable reports regard 
ing Aggressor installations and defenses 
prior to D-day. During the combat peri 
od, under the direction of an officer and 
two enlisted men, they maintained eleven 
OP teams in operation in “enemy” ter 
The military 


maps, compasses, SCR-536 radios, 


ritory. teams used orid 
and 
they had a simple SOI which included 


Their held 


cratt was such that only one two-man 


elementary cryptography. 


OP team was caught and these men were 


so security-minded that hours of ques 
tioning could not break them down. If 
inexperienced civilians can turn in such 
a performance certainly it would be a 
mistake to assume that soldiers cannot be 
taught to do so. 

that their 


interested in inte lige nce 


y 
But some officers sa\ men 


are not and 
that, therefore, little can be done 

I can understand that lack of interest 
Before the Wal | wasn t inte rested in in 
telligence. If any of the instructors du 
ing my ROTC days ever mentioned in 
telligence as anything intimately con 
nected with one of us, | don’t remembe 
it. In later years, although | met a few 
G-2s and military attachés from time to 
time, intelligence remained for me a 
vague and esoteric subject and it never 
occurred to me that I would ever have 
anything in common with it. 

Then came our entry into the war, 
and because | had lived abroad and could 


I was called 
35 


speak a couple of languages 








to Washington by the COI (later OSS 
und a few weeks thereafter | was on my 
way overseas on an intelligence mission. 
In those weeks I had become passionately 
interested in all phases of intelligence 
First, | wanted to accomplish something 
but also and 


very important to me, | 


wanted to stay alive. | was called an 
undercover agent by my chiefs in Wash 
but | realized that I was just a 
py and (the OSS schools not yet having 
tablished in 
tl lined on 
Viy reaction 
ind | teel 


have tron¢ 


ington 


heen «¢ extremely 


un 


| believe, were typical 
hat military intellige nce will 


any soldier who 


ippe il to 


1own what it means to him, 


to it, and that it is within 


| further believe that once 


intelligence iwakened 


ndiv idual he 


consciousness is 
in an will function to the 
ame proportion of his capacity and train 
ing In any phase of intelligence work 
Maqui 
nected in France | found that the best 
procurers ot 
the men 
the 
f the 


or 


In the with which | Was con 


military information were 


and bovs 


multif ious clandestine ac 


who had been the 


Underground. And more 
recently, in maneuvers, | found that en 
listed men who had been good producers 


took like 


perations behind the 


installation 


intelligence 
water to 
enemy) 


We don't awaken 


inte 1] vence 


interest in military 
part of the ordinary 
r olh« yy giving him a list of 
that 


him there is a 


the Army intelligence and 
and then launching 


the 


ence 
intricacies of the 
Situation estimates, 
the like. We 


teach a child to catch a 


and 


wing it at him full force 


introduction to combat 
uld be a 


at uld le irn at 


kinderg irten 
the outset 


the scouting and pa 


ifla { 
| 


ind 


and concealment 


similar subjects, are 
nt parts of combat intelli 

nee 
Militar intelligence 1s 
thin in the we rid 
The: If we can 
lop a fighting corps that can think, 
ind shall 
mmplished a very great deal. And 


} 
\ will he 


the simplest 


and the most com 


pl x in lies its charm 
deve 
bserve tell what it sees, we 
have ICC 
Muir ta made the more interest 
ing tor, once started, there is no end to 
the improvement and refinements that 
intelligence work. We 


fford to ignore the combat intel 
late 


can be mace in 


innot 


lessons of the wal 


ligence and | 


don't believe we will 


Coronet G. Two 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


Serene et evekewetereeeaevwre ese 


No Choice 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


The Hidden 


Army,” had several debatable points but 


recent article, “Russia’s 
was in general most interesting reading on 
a broad and too unfamiliar subject. But my 
main thought is to clear up misconceptions 
readers of our JouRNAL may get from the 
letter in which the author criticized your 
selection of photographs for his article. 
First, with the attack 
Hitler-Stalin agreement 


contrary to the 
on the USSR by 
Germany, the invaders were greeted as “lib- 
in many USSR areas. Collabora- 
tion was even greater than in many pro 
Nazi areas invaded earlier. 


erators” 


This was not 
the result of desire for a Nazi regime. A 
large number of Russians were simply fed 
ip with the rottenness of the Soviet system 
and the intolerable conditions under which 
they were enslaved. 

But the Germans committed their worst 
wartime blunder in what they did in Rus 
sia. Fighting a great population, they felt 
that the more they killed, the simpler the ir 
task would Behind their troops 
their forces and “political 
The old Nazi terror methods of 
pillage, arson, rape and murder were SOP, 


become. 
came 


1 ” 
cicansers 


security 


not only for SS units, but were general 
practice in regular Wehrmacht units, as the 
war crimes trials have shown... 

So the Russian people soon fought back, 
ind these are the things we can learn from 
i study of their partisan warfare: 

Starting with heavy loss, they were able 
to catry out the most successful psycho 
logical World War Il. They 


convinced their people behind the German 


wartare of 


lines that even the Soviet government had 
more to offer than the gang originally re 

liberators. And Red partisans, 
despite great limitations of supply, carried 


ce ived as 


out successful combat operations which to 
the end of the war were integrated into all 
major operations of the regular forces. 

My principal objection to the letter of 
the author is what seems to me a white 
washing of our opponents of World War II 
by showing how bad the Reds are. 

But | have no thought of touching off a 
controversy Naziism Commu 
nism, for they both are rotten through and 
through. 


on versus 


I've based my statements on interviews 
with hundreds of Germans who fought in 
the Soviet Union and with over one hun 
dred Soviets of various political inclinations 


from Blood Red 


never really know, 


to Snow VW 
you know). 


Capt. Ricwarp } 
APO 742, c/o Postmaster 


New York, N. Y. 
7 
Good Wishes 
To the Editors of 
Enjoy reading 
them very inform 


FANTRY JOURNAL, 
services may be ad 


INFANTRY JouRNAI 
your articles lf 
Through the 
those in and f 
vised of the lat 


itive. 


opments and improvements in th 


arm of peace. 


My best wishes to the staff in all end 


ors. 


of the Association. 


I’m glad to have become a 


Rosert S. FELTENBERGE! 


Victor, N. Y. 
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Reserve Recruiting 


To the Editors of 

I left the Army 
eager to be a civil 
competently, but 1 


now certain that 


INFANTRY JOURNAI 


in the middle of 
ian again. I had ser 


10t outstanding! 


I finally leat n 


agreed with the lessons which th 
had tried to teach me from my first j 


basic ROTC. The 
civilian reserve is « 
of conversation tod 

During the war 


> necessity for 
me of my favorite t 
ay 


I saw what well 


soldiers could do in their first com! 
I saw what their first combat could d 


soldiers not well tr 
ing to participate é 
any subject our ( 
regardless of how 


ained. Today I a 
iS Instructor OF pu] 
YR activities may 
basic or elemer 


may seem, for I know that the battle st 


on my record do n¢ 
ing is indelibly imy 


yt mean that all 
rinted in my n 


My postwar problems began when | 


appointed CO of 
serve division. Fir 
pressive list of 


a rifle company in a! 
st I learned that t! 
reservists, enlist 


commissioned, assigned to my < 


was out of date, a 
based upon any e 
those persons listec 
six enlisted men 
Army instructions 


nd that it had 1 
xpression of i 
1. Vigorous pr 
and myself. |! 
, we have a 


committee in our company, and t 


have gathered six 
into the fold. 


more enlisted 


But not one office 


pany grade, whom I could conta 


area, is interested. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 





understand, to a degree, those 
yusiness or even laziness 
ot coming in. 
1g to find young officers who feel 
veterans 


as a 
But it was most 
combat are eternal 
nd qualifying scores in their 
ervice. 
iting for enlisted men, | also 
iculty in selling the Infantry 
Many 
it infantrymen, when subjected 
C recruiting drive at separation, 
for the Air Force 
e a man for taking a “good deal” 
set it, but permitting such enlist 
shortsighted, and 
1 of training to make the man 


e reservist. 


surprised me greatly. 


Reserve. | 


ms involves 


vn is not large, but in it several 
Ours 
ne outht. At first our company 
rized a larger number of paid 


inits are being formed is 


1 the other Reserve units, and this 
But 
units are on the same basis, and 
th re 


ttractive selling point. now 


share common fac ilities, 


selling point. The glamour of a 
t over support troops Is lost to me 
2» point because our local Nationa! 
nitisa cavalry reconnaissance out 
KS, 
ining on toot 


scout cars, sirens, and jeeps 
ynswer to my recruiting problem 
ore aggressive, I’m afraid it’s no 
[ am in the Infantry and 
T 


| do not find that many men today 


proud ot 


te the honor of the line compared 


e safety and three meals a day 
ruit I must, or else our unit will 


us, and we will simply join the 
to 


most of their contact 


ind 
with the 
My heart is 
ng, but I spend my time trying to 
| supported UMT, but 
S dead now. Colonel] Legre¢ in his 
m the OR, to the 

reservist a chance at pron 

ild stav in the Reserve 
ot 


ne tor the civilian soldier 


who go summer camp, 


the rest of the yeal 
ruiting 


wanted O1lVe 


oTtions 
ind Strive 


retirement pay, one the best 


| 
I now ask why officers who want 


| 


nd lear 1 wi Hine 
1d iearm, anc who are WILLING 


tne administrative details and 


, ) 
training unit, should also be sa 


th 


th recruiting under a heavy penalty 


I 
ire—removal of the unit and loss of 


Why 


program, even to securing men, 


+ ’ 
to train regularly? loes 


k to rest on the reservist? 

Guard has always used the CO as a 
ng ofhcer, but does that mean that 
tter system The 


a modern 


devised? 
s learned long ago that 


can be 
innot depend on recruiting in such 
Must the 
s of regiments raised by anybody 


er. Xeserve still work in 
inted to be a colonel and could af 
Does the Guard really like the 


the reservists who live in a town 
hne group for moulding public 
ind understanding, it seems to mé¢ 


depend on them alone to fill the 
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ranks of the new OR is asking them to 


pick up the bed and walk, before givin 
them the faith they need to do so 
Caprarn, Infantry 


. 7 4 
Bands You Can March To 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I know it won't do any good to write th 
letter but it will help me get rid of my griy 
against the Army. Recently 
sight that I call disgraceful. A regiment « 
Uncle Sam’s Infantry marching out of the 
regimental area to 
te rrible. 


1 witnessed 


canned music.” 
The music was erratic and it w 


impossible to keep in step. About the tin 


they got in step, the recorder stopped and 


when it started again it was a 
cadence and the troops had to try all ov 
again. 


The Same day | h ippe ned to see a reg 
PI - 


mental parade with a division band. It w 
very evident that the 

in the troops parading 
job to them and the 


band had no inter 
It was just anoth 
result was a verv u 
Has the Army f 


1S the 


impressive ceremony 
that 
builder there is? 


gotten music greatest 
the old-time regiments took pride in the 
bands and that the 
and took pride in, their regiments 


As an old time 


bands were a part ¢ 


Infantryman I say k 
cut out some of this other stuff and bri 
back the regimental bands that will ma 
the soldier stick his chest out when he 
on par ide. The bands that make that w 


feeling run up and down your spine he 


, 
you the 


bands that will take 


are on sidelines 


the we out 


iriness 


worn-out troops after a tou th session ai 


make them feel lik 

Capt. KENNETH | 
Box 11, VA Hospital 
Butler, Pa 


new 


Bowen, Int. P 
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Arming of Germany 
JOURNAI 


of Fre 
V engeanc t 


To the Editors of INFANTRY 


In 


Utley Ss 


your September review 
[he High Cost of 

author is significantly quoted: “Every 
ofhcer concerned with the 
United States and 


the 


security 
the 
undertaken 


aware ol extent 


obligations we h ive 


It was 
as To 


different } 


morale 


Doesn't it remember that ot | 


watching I he 


sportsmanlike opponents of 1942-45 is 


them« which many may view with some 


less than unrestrained i} 
relax 


thing 
Ur 


thinking to be formulated by itiner: 


prov 
I 


should we and permi 


i 


yubli 
pu 


Ox 


litical scientists and presented to t! 


is the recommendation of the 
Corps 

Capt. EpmMunp J. DoLLarp 
3d Co., STR 


Fort Benning, 


is 
og Ga 


rf 7 y 5 
iI . . . . 
Basic Training for Reservists 


the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


a \t first thought, Colonel Beau Bru 
scCC 


put Colonel Leerec 


B.B 


is to have 
but I think: that Colonel 
issed the Colonel | \ 
the t 
ol 


pi ict 


el point 


much upset by overcoa 
Stat mind it 
. 2 

pooseness 1s 


! 
unmuiltary 


as 


[his pute 


st ombat outhts I have seen. It 

ct understandable ind excusab 

n | 1, the of mind that 
} 


iChnieved, 
tlectiveness combat can be 


Stat 
m in 
Lhis attitude, h 


1} | | . 
x allowed to prevall al 


, 
1 Short time 


ut reasons 


ipparent in 
vf American militia. Perhay 


the militia of former day 


Were 


ts 


enforce dis« ipline 


4 Lhe 
ke 


- tate 


) 
inculcation of a non 


trying to a\ id the world 


of mind which will lead 


ii only 
Is ipling 
Lure yt 
] 


inst id 11K College 


} 
son 


ld n, or the failure to 


ht be 


a 


| 


\rm\ 
of tl 


I urope, 1s aware ol the fact that unless th 


German people are included in the N« 
\tlantic Pact 
defense and that of I urope, Soviet Ru 
able 
allies at least as far as Pyrenees.” 
This should be cl 


lenged sharply and immediately, parti 


and armed for 
to sweep us and our West 
the 
announcement 


will be 


larly since the author has been sponse 


by. a reputable publication, The Read 
incorrectly 
matter-ot-tact 


sumption of Army opinion rem 


Digest, and may impress 


reading public if her 


ins und 
Every Army officer is aware 
the 
achievement of our recent armed effort 

dismembered Wehrmacht. To be char 


a rearmed ( 


tioned 


today’s postwar world one endur 


terized now as advocates of 


many wherein we hold hands with 


their ov 


tl 


lad 
Cl 


( 


that 


} 
i¢ 


our 





roo — 
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Honest Revision of AAF Claims 


PHI ARMY \IR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR I, Volume Il: Eu 


ropE—lorcu TO POoINTBLANK (Au 
cust 1942 to DecemsBer 1943 

Edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. 
Cate Ihe University of Chicago 
Press. 897 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 


Sh OH) 


[his second volume of 


even-volume AAI 


i projected 
history covers from 


\ugust 1942, when Axis victories in 
North Africa began to cause a diversion 
of U.S. air power from its newly ac 


quired bases in | ngland, to the launch 
POINTBLANK in the autumn of 
PoINTBLANK was the great bomb 


ing ol 
1943 
ing program approved at Casablanca for 
destroying the German Air Force. 

Chere is a lot of important new in 


formation here. We have no accounts 


vet of Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff decisions, and volumes covering 
Loren (North Africa), Husky (Sicily 


Italy ) are not yet avail 


able. Hence we must rely on this volume 


and AVALANCHI 


for facts about them; for example (p. 
115), the first dependable account of the 
build-up of Axis forces in Tunisia in 
1942 and the 


have seen pp 153-156 


most detailed account | 
of the Kasserine 
Pass affair. We also are given a hint of 
the amount of destruction caused to the 
German Air Force by the campaigns in 
Russia 

Perhaps the historians felt obliged to 
deal at some length with major strategi 
not only because General 
\rnold played an important role in them, 
but because they often affected the Army 
\ir Forces before they did the Army 
USAAF looked 
upon the decision to defeat Germany 
first as a firm commitment. They knew 
a massive air effort based upon Britain 


< al dec ISs1ons, 


(Ground Forces. The 


would be necessary before I urope could 
be invaded successfully. Naturally Gen 


38 


eral Arnold and his associates looked ap 
prehensively at every diversion from this 
strategy. The day on which Roosevelt 
and Churchill decided upon Torcxu was 
“the blackest day of the war.” They then 
complained with some justification that 
there was really no Allied strategy for 
Lurope—except improvisation—until 
PoINTBLANK began. 

lorcu forced the Eighth Air Force to 
start a bomber offensive and at the same 
time act as a “parent” organization for 
the Twelfth and North African Air 
The drain of North Africa and 
Italy seriously hampered its operation 
until 1944. But the 
that these campaigns brought a disper 


| orcees. 
historians admit 
Force that 


sion of the German Air 


helped wear it down. 


\lost interesting is the account of the 
Ploe 
sti was raided ineffectively on June 12, 
1942 by a force of twelve B-24s from 
Egypt. And again on August 1, 1943 by 
177 B-24s in a low-level attack that cost 
14 planes and 532 airmen. Mistakes were 
made in both raids. Distance protected 


raids on the Rumanian oil center. 


Ploesti until late in the war. 

\ir supremacy is seldom achieved by 
numbers alone; it is a matter of bases, 
pilots, maintenance, supply and superior 
intelligence. Ground force officers who 
remember the bitter winter months of 
1942-43 in Tunisia will find in these 
pages that the basis for Allied air su 
premacy in the spring of 1943 was laid 
in the very months when it seemed that 
German ]U-88s made life unendurable. 
Che German air collapse in North Africa 
could not be prevented by the most des 
perate actions. And when they at 
tempted to reinforce the Tunisian bridge 
head by air transports, our North African 
air forces slaughtered JU-52s and ME 
323s. The Axis air collapse extended 
almost immediately to Italy. 

Corkscrew, the air conquest of Pan- 
telleria, is treated with restraint as it 





should be. The surrender after 
sand tons of bombs per squa 
attributed in part to the poo 
tions and morale. Of the & 
Pantelleria attacked from the ai 
neutralized but only two bai 
ceived direct hits. Fewer than 2\) of ; 
4,000-man garrison were kill 
bombing and shelling togethe: 

Frank treatment is also give 
of airborne troops in Sicily. O 
gliders released in LApsrok: 
near Syracuse, only 12 lande 
drop zone and 47 gliders came 
the sea. Other drops also suff 
heav \ le ysses. 

Che authors provide a full and { 
account of the German air raid on BR 
Italy, in which 30 bombers dest 
ships on December 2, 1943. Using 
dow” to confuse the Allied raday 
bombers escaped early detect 
struck two ammunition ships 
crOoW ded harbor. 

The main body of this volume, h 
ever, deals with the beginnings of ¢ 
USAAF bombing program against G 
many, and the Eighth Air Force's 
fidence that B 24s and B-17s could hg 
their way to German targets in daylight 
One consequence of the daylight p: 
gram was that the destruction of 
German fighter plane force, called | 
the Casablanca directive, fell largely 
the Eighth Air Force. 
what this meant. 


It soon lear 


Che early publicity on its efforts t 
bomb objectives in France and the occ 
pied territories, appears lyrical in ret 
spect. The heavy defensive armament 
our bombers puzzled German fig! 
pilots for a while. But soon they d 
covered one weakness, the frontal 
and modifications became necessary 
meet frontal attacks. As the range 
\merican attacks increased, so did 
losses. Against the increasing losses, t! 
Eighth Air Force placed impress 
claims of German planes destroyed 

he historians admit that the propos 
was seriously considered to abandon t] 
Norden bombsight because of its con 
plicated nature. The Eighth Air For 
did some very bad and some very goo 
bombing, depending largely on cond 
tions. The authors write that they 
ceived information from the British, wh 
have custody of the Luftwaffe fies, 
German plane replacements, whi hw 
not in their hands when the volum« 
written. They were torn between regre! 
“at the tardiness of the discovery” an 
“relief that it was made before the boo! 
went to press.” Rather than ! 1 y 
publication, the authors have footnote 
a number of typical Eighth Ai: Fore 
claims of German fighter plane !osss 
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heavy 


many\ 


the E 
CTISIS 
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rallel statement from German 
[hey promise a full treatment 
volume of this series. 

re the differences thus indi 


ir-Seine attack, December 20, 
1942 


Planes destroyed 53 
= ‘ . 


\ims 
losses 
1943 
Planes destroyed 223 


ms through January 3, 
1ims 
losses 
men attack, April 17, 1943 
1ims Planes destroyed 62 
losses : sil 5 

iel attack, May 13, 1943 
laims Planes destroyed 62 
losses m _~ 19 
and Vegesack attacks, October 

8, 1943 

\F claims Planes destroyed 167 
1 losses : 2 33 
Viinster attack, October 10, 1943 
\F claims Planes destroyed 177 
man losses 5 22 
nfurt attack, October 14, 1943 
1 AF claims Planes destroyed 186 

man losses . ” 38 
It should be emphasized that German 
ses in the above tables included planes 
troved in combat and not on the 

und. It should be said further that 

iggeration of the number of enemy 
ines destroyed is a characteristic of all 

‘forces and a natural result of the con 
fusion of air combat. Even the severe 

terrogation methods of the RAI did 

t prevent a gross exaggeration of Ger 

n plane losses in the Battle of Britain 

ere the fighting took place in British 
kies. There is no doubt that the Eighth 

\ir Force made strenuous efforts to as 
rtain the real results. 

Contrary to Eighth Air Force expec 

tions, the German fighter plane force 

Western Europe, thought to be hang- 

¢ on the ropes early in 1943, increased 
naterially in size and skill as the year 
lragged on and as ever larger missions 
were mounted. The daylight campaign 
{ bombing against Germany can be said 

have reached a turning point in the 
week of October 8-15, 1943. In four 
major operations that week, including 
the Schweinfurt raid, the Eighth lost 
148 bombers and crews, losses were so 
that deep penetration into Ger 
was temporarily abandoned. 

Fi rtunately this crisis in the affairs of 
the Eighth Air Force coincided with the 
crisis in the planning of Over orp. 
Unee sufficient air strength was accorded 

the forces based in Britain, the course 

air war took an abrupt turn. The 
Luftwaffe declined in 1944 and early 
1945 like a spent rocket. 

\s readers of The Strategic Bombing 
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many 


t th 


Survey, Overall Report: Europe know, 
the Eighth Air Force was handicapped 
by lack of detailed information on the 
German industrial system. It is 
clear that one of the most promising of 
all targets in 


now 


her electrical 
power grid system, was largely over 


Germany, 


looked. Likewise neglected was the ni 
trogen industry, closely bound up with 
rubber and oil. Apparently the worst 
choice made by the target selection com 
mittees was the antifriction bearing in 
dustry. Despite the way we tried to 
pound this industry, Germany was never 
seriously hampered by shortages. 

The authors have deliberately mini 
mized the heroics of air combat. But the 
reader cannot escape feeling the drama 
and tragedy involved. The student of 
military matters will find this book in 


dispensable.—H. A. DeEWeEeErp. 


Perils of Red Tape 


NO BANNERS, NO BUGLES. By 
Captain Edward Ellsberg, USNR. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 370 Pages; 
$4.00. 


[Things have come to a sorry pass 
when a reviewer for a military journal 
thinks it necessary to point out that a 
book is not another “war” book. But so 


many “How | Won The War” 


books have been published that “war” 


pt OT 


books in general are condemned before 
they are read—as most of them should be 

Ellsberg’s book is the story of a littl 
band of men carrying on their civilian 
occupation in wartime: that of salvaging 
sinking ships, raising sunken ships, cleat 
ing harbors, and generally keeping ships 
afloat. Maritime salvage work is an ex 
citing job in peacetime. Add to it the 
manifold complications caused by wat 

not the least of which turned out to be 
inter-Allied red tape—and you have a 
really topnotch story of men in peril and 
distress working against dismaying odds. 

Most of the yarns in this book are 
memorable. Some are very funny, pat 
ticularly the one of how a colonel at an 
Air Force base, which the Air Force 
didn’t know existed, hijacked an_ ait 
compressor from Ellsberg’s men—and in 
return how Ellsberg’s men swiped a 
100-ton floating derrick from General 
Larkin. If any of you readers were 
aboard the Strathallan when she was tor 
pedoed off North Africa, you'll realize 
how lucky you were that you could 
abandon her and didn’t have to stick 
around and try to save her. 

If what the advertisements call “Real, 
Thrilling, True to Life” adventure 
stories are your meat, here are enough 
meals to satisfy your hunger for a long 
time. And, incidentally, you'll learn that 








BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers 
of the U. S. Infantry Association” 
and mail to: The Secretary-Treas 
urer, U. S. Infantry Association, 
1115 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., to reach him not later 
than December 1, 1949, when the 
ballots will be opened by the Nomi 
nating Committee. 

FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 
C) Lt. Gen. Wade H. Haislip 


O 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEM 
BERS OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for Four) 
[] Col. LeGrande A. Diller 
[} Maj. Dow S. Grones 
[] Capt. Mark M. Boatner 


[] Lieut. Robert J. Lamb 


LI 
O 
L) 

FOR RESERVE CORPS MEM 
BER OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 


C) Maj. M. R. Kenworthy 
0 
FOR NATIONAL GUARD 
MEMBER OF EXECU 
TIVE COUNCIL 
Vote for One) 
[] Lt. Col. Denver W. Wilson 


0 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


Rank & Organization 
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Is Your Present Dictionary 
Adequate? 


= WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 





With American soldiers and ci- 
vilians, and American installations 
scattered all over the world, you 
can’t afford not to have Webster’s 
Geographical Dictionary on your 
desk. 

Here's a partial list of contents: 


40,000 geographical names with 
current information, historical 
notes, and pronunciation. 

Detailed information on the 
United States, with specific infor- 
mation about your state. 

177 specially drawn maps. 

Only $7.00 if your order is re- 
ceived before midnight November 
13, for delivery on or after No- 
vember 14. On and after Novem- 
ber 14, Webster’s Geographical 
Dictionary will be $8.50. 


The American College Dictionary 


Che most complete desk dic- 
tionary ever published. . . $5.00 


Chumb-indexed 


For Your School-Age Children 


Che American Everyday Dic- 
tionary. More than 60,000 
entries oe .Only $1 .0O0 























THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR Il: 


The Organization of 
Ground Combat Troops. $3.25 


The Procurement and 
Training of Ground 
Combat Troops ...... $4.50 


Okinawa: The Last Battle . $6.00 


Guadalcanal: The First 
DED cs iwcicetees $4.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17 St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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all the troops in the rear areas werent 


Piccadilly Commandos.—R. G. McC. 


Sound Philosophy on Service 
RED FLANNELS AND GREEN ICE. 

By Arthur Pocock. Random House. 

272 Pages; $2.75. 

If all the paper that has been used to 
record “How | Won the War” experi 
ences were placed in one big pile and 
burned, the heat would probably do as 
much damage as a _ Hiroshima-type 
atomic bomb. Mr. Pocock, a Coast 
Guard j.g., mercifully tells little o1 
nothing of how we won the war—he tells 
instead of how he travelled in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic at government expense, 
having a whale of a good time and a lot 
of rollicking experiences. 

Che disillusioned young writers who 
write of the horrors of military service 
would do well to soak in some of Pocock’s 
philosophy. He took things as they came, 
enjoyed his new experiences, wrote off 
the discomforts and the boredom as part 
of the job, and concentrated on finding 
the humorous and the beautiful. Un 
moral Eskimo women, concave-chested 
“Y” girls who rationed their time accord 
ing to strict formula, officious superior 
officers, hazardous navigation, Eskimo 
sewage disposal—the things he found to 
interest him and to laugh about cover a 
wide range. 

You remember the one friend you 
have who can sit down and talk by the 
hour about commonplace things and 
keep your attention all of the time, just 
by the way he says it. That's the way 
Pocock writes, and it makes good read- 
ing.—A. S. 


Evacuation of Americans 
\MERICANS BETRAYED. By Mor 
ton Grodzins. University of Chicago 
445 Pages; Charts; Appen- 
dixes; Index; $5.00. 


Press. 


Americans Betrayed will probably 
stand as the definitive work on the war 
time evacuation of Japanese aliens in 
the United States and American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry. Other writers have 
certainly stated the case against the 
evacuation program more passionately 
than Mr. Grodzins, but none has so 
convincingly demolished the “reasons” 
advanced for it. 

The book deals only with the brief 
period during which the evacuation 
decision was made, and the author has 
carefully asseiabled and, | believe, ac- 
curately evaluated data which show 
clearly both the reasoning—if it can be 
called that—behind the evacuation and 
the fundamental errors in it. 

That we have made at least partial 





























The Ideal — 


JOHNSON TARGET GUN 





$6.50 
and the 


BULL’S-EYE INDOOR 
PISTOL 





$3.50 


BOTH for only 
$10.00 


You and your friends can have 
fun and develop top marksman- 
ship at the same time with these 
grand Christmas gifts—the new, 
improved 1949 model of the John- 
son Target Gun and the Bull’s-eye 
Indoor Target Pistol. Both are 
completely safe and extremely ac- 
curate. 

Included with each gun is a 
complete indoor range—targets, 
target frame, backstop, pellets and 
extra propelling bands. 

The perfect, long-lasting gift 
for your sharpshooter friends or 
children. 


Order today from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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to those whose rights we 
y no means obviates the need 
ok or its timeliness. Why? 
er is in Mr. Grodzins’ conclu 


se Americans were the im 
ictims of the evacuation. But 
ysequences are carried by the 
people as a whole. Their 
the lasting one of precedent 
titutional sanctity for a policy 
incarceration under military 
This is the most important re- 
\e process by which the evacua- 
ision was made. That process 
all Americans.” 
simply put: The next time, 
t could be you. 
cans Betrayed deserves wide 
It will probably not get it, be 
e going is rather heavy in spots. 
; well we have it in the record. 


River Warfare 
GUNS ON WESTERN WATERS. 


By H. Allen Gosnell. Louisiana State 
University Press. 273 Pages; Illus 
trated; $6.50. 


Possibly the most unreliable, but cer- 

nly the most interesting history, is 

t based on eyewitness accounts. This 

k is a fine blending of interpretive 
rch and straight transcripts from 

men who fought the naval engage- 
nts during the Civil War on the 
ers of the West. 

Che first chapter describes the major 

es of Union and Confederate gun- 

amazing collection of craft they 

e, too—and discusses the strategy and 

tics of river warfare, which in many 

ys are unique. 

What might be called the inland 
naval warfare of the Civil War seems to 
have been neglected by the major his- 
torians, and this book is a very welcome 
ddition to the Civil War library. These 
shallow-draft vessels ranged from con- 
verted river steamers and cotton bale and 
tin clad battleships to the ironclads and 
rams which proved so effective later in 
the war. The extremely heavy guns 
mounted by the river boats created ter- 
tible havoc in the close engagements 
that were typical of that type of warfare. 

- of the firsthand combat descrip 

in here are really remarkable. 

e river gunboats played a major part 
in the Red River campaign, the Vicks- 
burg campaign, and in the attacks on 
Forts Henry and Donelson. The fre- 
quently overlooked but most exciting 
engagements at the Head of the Passes, 
and at Island No. 10 where the Caronde- 
let distinguished herself, the unorthodox 
war waged by such characters as the 
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Shooting and Hunting Stories 
of the Southwest 


»S 


¥y : HUNTIN’ 
be 


GUN 


By 
Walter R. Rodgers 


Here’s a book you won’t want to miss—whether you're a 
hunter, a gun bug, or a man who loves a well-told yarn about 
anything. The author explains his instinctive “gun feel” shoot- 
ing methods (used by the old-time Westerners) by weaving 
them into the funniest, most exciting true stories about hunting 
and shooting you'll ever read. His “gun feel” theory may sound 
crazy, but he proves that it works in such yarns as the one about 
the stuttering owner of a hangfire gun; Shorty, who couldn't 


shoot standing still; how Rusty shot like a genius but only when 


he was drunk, and many others. 


Walter Rodgers, the author, is an ex-cowboy who has spent 
fifty years in the mountains and plains of the Border Country of 
the Southwest hunting, shooting and trapping. He knows 
shooting and—surprise—he writes as well as he shoots. 

Illustrations (like the one at the top of 


the page) are by the nationally known 





artists, Jim Berryman and Gib Crockett. 


Only $3.50 








ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
From 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 SEVENTEENTH ST., N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















The Greatest American 


Comedian... 

















W. C. FIELDS 


By Robert Lewis Taylor 


Rasping, boastful, incensed, absurd, 
W. C. Fields was an American legend 
in his own lifetime. He was also one of 
the greatest comedians who ever lived, 
and one of the most unlikely. 

When Fields died he had lived out 
more than sixty years of a life as fan- 
tastic as that of any character he ever 
played—a life that was in itself his 
greatest role. 

Whether you saw W. C. Fields in 
the flesh or on the screen, or heard him 
on the radio—and who didn’t—you'll 
want Robert Lewis Taylor’s wonderful 
biography, a book that combines humor 
with a warm, human understanding of 
a strange, lonely man. 


$3.50 











WHITE COLLAR ZOO 


By Clare Barnes, ]r. 


The book that is sweeping the coun- 
try! A laugh on every page, unless 
you're the guy who can’t find the humor 
in the page you're on. 

On every page, is a bird or a fish or 
an animal, perfectly harmless till you 
come to the captions—wicked, witty, 
and so true. 


Buy a copy today, and see if you can 
find the Old Man, or the Chief of Staff 


—or yourself, 


Only $1.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 





Porter brothers and the Ellet family, the 
story of “Pope’s Run” and that at Plum 
Point, the account of the brief but spec- 
tacular career of the C.S.S. Arkansas, 
should be read by anyone who pretends 
even a Cursory knowledge of the Civil 
War. 

The illustrations of the ships and men 
who fought on the Western waters are 
excellent. The maps are a sin, and the 
lack of an index weighs heavily against 
an otherwise uniformly excellent book.— 


R. G. McC. 


The British Navy 

ENGLAND'S SEA-OFFICERS. By 
Michael Lewis. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 307 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.50 


The author of The Navy of Britain, 
who is that rare combination of accurate 
historian and readable writer, wrote this 
book in 1939 and the book is only now 
offered in America. The present edition 
brings the old one up to date by editorial 
notes. 

Che story of how the different British 
naval ranks grew from the beginnings 
of England's sea power to their present 
form is a fascinating story, made more so 
by Professor Lewis's eye for the unusual 
and his delightfully dry sense of humor. 
The Commander, for instance, at one 
time was an ofhcer who commanded ves- 
sels smaller than those which rated a 
Captain, but his rank was really Lieu- 
tenant. Up to the 1800s there was really 
no rank as such; the officer’s status de- 
pended entirely on the post he held. 
Confusing? It’s one of the clearer por- 
tions—but Professor Lewis explains 
everything so we can follow him without 
too much mental exercise. He does 
well even with the paradoxes and anoma- 
lies. 

The British Navy still is a fairly rough 
deal for some of its officers. Regular 
commission or no, if there is no job (ox 
“post” ) for the officer, he goes on half- 
pay until the powers-that-be find one for 
him. If they don’t find a post within a 
reasonable time, the unlucky officer is 
out. This seems to be a rather harsh form 
of selection, but Professor Lewis ap- 
proves highly. He admits that influence 
may play a large part in finding a post 
for a particular officer, but he insists that 
on the whole the idea works as a form of 
selection.—A. S. 


A New Worid Coming 
CONSTRUCTIVE USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY. Edited by S. C. 
Rothmann. Harper & Brothers. 258 

Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


Fourteen authors here assembled dis- 
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The Fireside 
Cook Book 


By James A. Beard 


The Fireside Cook Book wins 
our nomination for 1949’s most 
practical and most beautiful book. 
In it is a lifetime of good eating 
—1,217 tested recipes—all simple 
enough for the novice—delicious 
enough for the most demanding 
master chef—complete enough for 
years of imaginative menus with- 
out a repetition. 

This book was especially de- 
signed to keep it from looking like 
one of those cook books that 
would be more at home in the anti- 
septic atmosphere of a chemist’s 
laboratory than in a kitchen. The 
more than 1200 recipes have been 
decorated with hundreds of gay, 

alate-stirring color pictures— 
peautiful pictures that are also 
practical, giving visual aid for 
many cooking operations. 

T he Fireside Cook Book devotes 
a complete chapter to the art of 
outdoor cookery, another to the 
preparation of hors d'oeuvres, 
cocktail snacks, and supper snacks. 
There is also a complete section 
on wines and liquors. 

324 pages 71x10” with 436 
color pictures. 

rfect gift—one you can be 
seed to give your friends—or 
use yourself. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. ©. 
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HUNTING FOR A 
FINE GIFT? 


The Modern 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by Henry P. Davis 


A book any dog fancier, young or 
old, will treasure. Whether the dog who 
owns you or your friends is a hunting 
dog, a registered purebred, or just a 
friendly mutt The Dog Encyclopedia has 
a wealth of fascinating, helpful infor- 
mation you need—information that will 
save you the purchase price of the book 
ind more. 


The nation’s prominent experts give 
complete information on dogs—from 
practical tips on selecting a pet, raising 
and caring for him, to preparing him 
for bench shows, field trials or hunting. 


This one-volume dog library also 
treats such associated subjects as physi- 
ology and anatomy, breeding and genet- 
ics, common diseases, first aid, dog 
medicines, feeding, kenneling, condi- 
tioning for shows and trials, dog psy- 
chology, dog heroes, AKC regulations, 
the dog and the law and much more 
information for the garden variety pet 
owner as well as the professional dog 
breeder, veterinarian and handler. 


THE MODERN DOG ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA pictures and completely de- 
scribes the 111 breeds officially recog- 
nized by the American Kennel Club plus 
other breeds, both American and for- 
eign. Over 500 photographs; 600 pages; 
indexed. 


$10.00 


ORDER FROM 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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cuss the peaceable possibilities of the 
new energy. The first chapter by Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton, considers atomic 
energy as a human asset. This is fol- 
lowed by a brief description of the atom. 
Then the rest of the book deals with 
industrial applications of atomic power 
and radioactivity; chemical process con 
trols, tracers in research on metals and 
soil fertilizers, and in biology and medi- 
cine; atomic engines for aircraft; and 


ceramics and nucleonics. There is a 


good glossary and a full bibliography. 

There is much here of interest to the 
military reader and to every reader. On 
the whole, the editor has done a fair 
job of making this symposium non 
technical in language.—G. V. 


Complete Shift of Life 
THE INSIDE STORY OF AN OUT 
SIDER. By Franz Schoenberner. The 
Macmillan 


$3.50. 


In this second autobiographical work, 
the author covers the years of his exile 
in Europe and America, after he escaped 
from Germany to France, then again 
from France to this country. In Ger 
many he had been the well-known editor 
of Germany’s leading humorous weekly 
magazine, which had taken many a 
sharp dig at the Nazis. It is a highly 
readable account of the distress that 
comes to an intelligent and democratic 
person when he can no longer follow his 
government and must flee the threat of 
it. Mr. Schoenberner’s humor and re 
siliency, plus a fine ability to view even 
dificult situations with some detach 
ment, brought him through his years of 
exile to those of a new career in the 
United States. I have never read a 
more moving description, though it, too, 
has a touch of humor, of the trials that 
a new language can bring to a man of 
middle age when he must make it his 
own. There are also many insights into 
the Nazi and the pseudo-democratic 


mind.—G. V. 
FROM MANY ONE. By Crane Brin- 


ton. Harvard University Press. 126 

Pages; $2.25. 

This excellent little book on the com 
plex political problems of our time is 
based on lectures delivered by the au- 
thor. The two years that have elapsed 
since its preparation have only pointed 
up its value. In some ways, the ideas 
presented may find wider acceptance 
now than earlier. Mr. Brinton offers 
clear, simple, and thoroughly rational 
arguments to show that many of the 
fears of our time are at once dangerous 
and unnecessary. In his introduction he 
quotes a physical scientist who presented 


, . 97 oe 
Company. 273 Pages; 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the fol- 
lowing bookstores in your neigh- 
borhood to stock a// Infantry 
Journal Press Books. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Augusta Book Store 
833 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 S. Wabash Avenue 
Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
White Company 
1211 Broadway 


COLUMBUS, O. 
McClelland’s Bookstore 
100 N. High Street 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Fitzsimons News Stand 
S. A. V. Letkemann, Prop. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 
P. O. Box 6267 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
L. S. Ayers & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
626 South Spring Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Century Book Company 
825 Hennepin Avenue 


MOBILE, ALA. 
The Haunted Book Shop 
58 South Conception St 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Brentano's at Gimbel’s 


339 6th Avenue 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co 
334-336 E. Main Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 East 6th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Technical Book Company 
407 Market Street 











him with the not unusual choice 


W. D. M. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company. 295 


find a 


To this Mr. 


KARAMOJO SAFARI. By 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN <Any 
Bell . 


way to stop war, or perish. 1918-1948. By George Ler vski, 


Brinton answers: “I do not personally Pages; $3.75. The greatest safari hunter Cornell University Press. 383 | - I}. 
believe that the human race faces any of all time tells of his travels, of his patented; Sate, SIE 

ints, and his life among the natives. 
such dilemma. The formula ‘either . . . he d his B THE TWENTIETH CENTU 4 
or, never very realistic, gets less and less ¢ ; 


ALL IT TREASON. By George Howe. Mipway Account OF THE \\ 


RN 


so as the problems it attempts to state The Viking Press. 344 Pages; $3.00. A Wortp. By Hans Kohn. T! Mac- 
get more and more complex and general novel based on fact of a German prisoner millan Company. 242 Pages; | ndex. 
ized. In spite ot the atomic bomb... | sent back into Germany by our forces to $2.50. A history and analysis the 


think that there will be another general gather information for us; won the $15, ideas that are making or destroy est- 
war and that the human race will sur 000 Christophers award. ern civilization. 


vive it.’ The greater part of the book is +MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. By El FUNCTIONAL FOOTBALL. | lds 
concerned with the process of political liot Paul. Random House. 438 Pages; DaGrosa. A. S. Barnes & Company. 
integration and the problem of world $3.75. The author of Linden on the 


340 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


government The writer 1s reasonable, 


lucid, and convincing, and he has the 
remarkable ability 


Saugus Branch and Ghost Town on the 
Yellowstone comes through with an 
other book of reminiscences, slightly fic 
tionalized, of the same type. 


FERMENT IN THE FAR EAST: A 
Historica INTERPRETATION. By Marvy 
\. Nourse. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


THE ATLANTIC PACT. By Halford |. 
Hoskins. Public Affairs Press. 104 
Pages; Index; $2.50. An analysis of the 
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THE BEST ON INFANTRY WARFARE 
Day Without End = COMPANY 


by vox Vor trang ‘AMES, COMMANDER 
GQ By Charles B. MacDonald 


_ This honest report on war 
' by an infantryman has been 

acclaimed by dozens of review- 
‘ ers as the finest combat story 
and best soldier-writing to come out of World 
War II. Charles MacDonald came to the 2d Infan- 
try Division as a replacement company commander 
in September, 1944 and stayed with an infantry 
company for the rest of the war. Company Com- 







DAY 
WITHOUT 


The story that other men 
have tried to tell and failed 
—the story of the final, funda- 
mental man of battle, the In- 
fantryman. It is the honest, 
human story of one day, one 
platoon, and one platoon leader in the hedgerow 
battle for Normandy, the story of men fighting, 
not for a social or political theory, but for their 
lives. Day Without End is fiction, but it is fiction 











that two million foot soldiers lived through. $3.00 


MEN AGAINST FIRE 


By Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


From his thorough study of modern battle in World 
War II Colonel Marshall has written a brilliant, readable 
analysis of the combat soldier under fire—his strengths, 
his weaknesses and the problems of leading him. $2.75 


mander is his story—reading it is an experience 
you can’t afford to miss. $3.00 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


By Stephen Crane 


This unforgettable story of the soldier under fire 
has never been surpassed and is as real in relation to 
modern war as it was to the musket and cavalry charges 
of the Civil War. A book that every American should 
read. $1.25 


All four of these books for only $8.95 
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1115 17TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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